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These five essay^' share th^e itheme \hat coaaunity 
siucation will" become the' primary focus in t\he continuing ievelopmpnt 
of of the cofinmunity college as a comprehensive, cD»mun<ity*based \ 
i?,stitution, Rfter Suzanne Fletcher's introduction to.the ^monograph. 
Holly Jellis^n reviews the activities an-d suioarizes the rouudtable 
discussions of the Center for Community Education* The next article, 
"The Hyceliuin .of Coaaunity Education: Rh Ideological Definition'' .by 
Robert J. Shoop, offers observations and reflections about the 
^ concept of cbmaunity education a^nd_ suggests thai definitions of 
community education should focus *6n goals and objectives rather than 
on programs or strategies, Clyde LeTarte* s 'article, ••Community 
Sducatlsn and the . Community college:^ Problems and Promises," looks at 
the new place of coaaunity .education in the comaunity college 
^ mission, the factors which will' influence this rolq^ and the ' , 

resul'tlnq needs. In' the 'areas of needs assessment, quality abntrol and 
I majiagefaent, research^ and/5ev\lopjftent^ and financial support; Next, 
vflmes ?• Gollattscheckr^ln. his essjiSF/ "Improving the Body Politic, « 
^ envisions the coaaunity as a coapiex living organism and submits that; 
• learning to work with the* varlou^^ elements whl6h comprise the total ' 
cDmmunlty should bie a foremost priority, for community collages* 
Finally, Robert Young presents ah analysis* of a national survey of 
:::5mmutilty eduction programs and services at community colleges, 
which includes the questionnaire. (AYC> * ' ' ^ 
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Since Janua'ry of 1976. the American Association of , > 
Community and Junior Colleges has taken an active role * ' 
In advancing the concept and practice of community 
education through its member institutions. Responsibility 
for these efforts has been centralized in 6ur Center for 
Community Education with funding support from the . 
Charles Stewart Mott Foundation. 

, The major purposes of the Center since" it^' creation iri 
^ l&76_have been to develop an awareness and understan^ng 
df commuility education among the community colleges and 
• 'Community sdhoofls'; to assist In the develppment of "Working, 
. models among thos^ agencies*; and to encourage cooperation 
am^ng centers for commiinity^dycatldn. community 
colleges, and a wide variety of organisations Involved in ' 
community education. A/cpmp|v*ison of results of a ^rVey 
administered jto S€lecteq community cblleges in 1976. ariti 
again in 198.1. indicarteSrthat the C^tef .has achieved these 
purposes. / • ^ - . - . * -v . /. 

A six months planning grant^ from the I^ott Foundatira 
has enabled the Association to examine possible new 
.leadership4irections in the acea of comniunity education. 
This publication describes the results of these planning 
activities. The Association expresses appreciation to Suzanne 
Fletcher, center director, ^nd her staff for their diligent 'work, 
and to the ipdividuals who provided ideas, v 
recommendations, and technfcal assistance in the"" 
production of this monograph, f he 'Association is most 
grateful to the Charles Stewart Mott Foundation^for its 
. generous support durihg the past five-and-one-half ye^rs. 

CottiUe Su^on 

^ * * ^ Vice President for Programm 
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This is the fourth and final in a series of monographs 
prepared by the Center for Community Education, The 
scope and process of community education 6ver the past * 
severahyears are reflected in the contents of these 
monographs, as well as through the Center s other 
publication^, ihe Interface newsletter, conferences and 
workshops, and the variety of services if performed while 
functioning as* an offic^'df the American Association of 
Connriuojty and Junior Colleges. 

To illustrate the concept of evolving^drtnerships between ' 
community colleges and local school distdcts. the first 
monograph, published in 1977, describes the developmental 
phase of four, such alliances for the purpose of aiding other 
colleges and school districts in designing 'their own 
cooperative programs. The seconij monograph presents the 
results of the Center's 1^76 nationwide survey of community 
and junior colleges to measure community edu(5ationjand 
community service as it existed — and as it was planned for; , 
'the future. A practical, low-cost needs assessment prc/cess 
used by a community college in cooperation with the public 
school system is the topic of the thir4 monograph. Initiated 
by 'college administrators, the assessment provided 
information needed to plafl appropriate programs and 
services for the residents living in a newly created service 
area; • . • 
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The discussions presented in this, the fourth monograph, 
center on the prospect that the community education 
process will become the primary focus in the continuing 
development of the'corrimunity college as a comprehensive," 
community-based institution. Along with prSviding for the 
educational needs pf its community, the' community college 
will expand its role as a resource for commurilty development 
workthg cooperatively with oth^r local agencies, businesses, 
and citizen groups. At the same time as-colleges fyrther their 
Involvement in community activities, they must actively seek 
increased local level support— including financial support. 
State and national support for many community-based ' 
operations, including educational programs, is likely to 
decline over the next decade. Thus, a greater share of local 
level support will be crucicil for the survival and growth of the 
community college* in the years ahead. 

P 'participants at the Center's Roundtable meetings of 
February, 1981 found these Issi^es to be their common, 
central conqern. Discussions ranged from ways in which to 
clarify community education as a process— rmuch as the 
V)mmunity college itself is a process— to Identi^ing specific 
approaches for making the college a dynamic resource in 
community' develppment. The papers prepared by three of the 
participants (preser^ted here as Chapters 2, 3, and 4) raised . 
penetrating questions about the curiient status and future 
(direction of community educiation as a philosopliic concept . 
and as a vital component of the community college role in 
community development. ^ , • 

^ Analysis of the 11976 Survey update conducted by the. 
Center earlier this, year is contained in the fifth chapter of . . 
th^s monograph. While the first survey was sent to all 
community and junior colleges, the 1981 update tvas made 
from a random sarhpling of colleges. The goals wece to 
determine thejlnvolvement of collets in community 
edtfcation and to identify^ Issues that need to be addressed in 
regard to the development of commuriity education. Although 
th,e update analysis was not completed iri time to be included 
in the Roundtable agenda, most oHhe issues raised in the 
data klsa were raised and discussed by the Roundtable 
participants. Thesejikues qoncern the fUture of the 
community education proc&s^s ifye m'Skj^ compor>ertt o£ the 
comprehensive 'comrnunity dbltege/ j. • • . ' , 

Suzanne m.FletcHer 
Director^ Center for Community Education 
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Emerging Issues in jthe Community 
Education Ptoceiis 



A presentation of the Roundtable discussions 
Center for Community j^uciftiont AAcJ^Ct^ 
Pebmaryt 1,981 



by Holly M. JeUiaon^ 

In January of 1976 the American Association of 
Community and Junior Colleges, with support from the 
Charles Steward Mott Foundation, established ^ Centenfor 
Community Education. The fnission of the Center was 
_ —to develop an awareness and* understanding of 
community education among the comniutiity ^ind junior 
colleges of the country; " ^ » , 

' — to facilitate closer workinig relationships between 
community/junicJr colleges, community schools, s^rid other, 
groups in the communJ^ty education fields; 

—to encourage other Centers tp w6rk with community/ 
junior colleges in the development of^community education. 

As the catalyst for develbpment of comihunlty jeducation 
programs at AACJC member colleges, the Center has 
provided since then a forum for the interface of ideas and 
* action to achieve the purposes outlined in the initial mission 
statement. \^ J) * 
^ In its first year UieT^cfiter sponsored four regional ^ 
conferences and a natioi\al symposium to lay the grounlpwork 
for community-based cooperative efforts among community 
colleges and schools and related service organizations. 
Participants representing all educational levels and state and 
federal educational agencies came away from these meetings 
with a "realization that tfieTe exists between community 
schools and community colleges comnion problems,' mutual 
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interests, and siAiilar needs,** aricl that "Individual interests 
oftentimes can be better served through planned cooperative 
•and c(^l^iborative** efforts.* It was a gotd be^nnfng. 

* ^ Another significant activity of the Center during th^THRt 
^ year was the conducting of a nationwide survey of . 

C-ominunity a'nd^junlbrcolleges fo measure cdmmui\ity 

educatton/communlty service ,a^ it existed, and as it was 
planned for the fpture. In general, the survey revealed that 
commitment to the concepts of community feducatidr^ ' , 
exceeded practical fulfillment; even the largest colleges served 
1 a small fraction of thjbir local populations through 
' community education. Moreover, the benefits of cooperation 
between community/junior colleges and local agencies were 
not clearly undgrstoo^. Sfill another (Concern was the staffing 
of community education programs with educators who 
understood com'munity-based education as a mission of the 
community college. 

but of these initial efforts grew the direction for leadership 
and support that the Center has provided to community and 
junior colleges over the past five year's. .Subsequent 
conferences in areas across. the country, where cooperative 
efforts were working provided a hands-on experience for 
community teams made up of school superintendents. . 
"mayors, community college staff, antf state representatives. 

The Center has generated a variety of publfcatioQs 

* resulting from its activities; action fellowships to iji^plement 
projects and' form partnerships also have added to the 
literature. The 1576 Survey was updated recently and is 
reported on in another section of thi^' publici^tion. It shows 

- not only an increased awareness of and commitment to 
I community-based education — from over 90 percent of the 
colleges polled— but a significantly greater pooling of ♦ 
resources among colleges and other agencies to implement , 
cooperatively community education programs that meet 
coqimunity needs: 

In February o&t*h'is year the Center, through part of a six 
month planning grant from the Mott Foundation, sponsored 
• a national Roundtable to review the developments in 
j:ommuniJy education over the past five years and to identify' 
^emerging issues for the 1980s. Fourteen invited individuals 
representative of community colleges and other institutions 
>\ and agencies involved in community education joined with. " 
' members of the AACJC staff to form tl^e Roundtable. 
(Appendix \ contains a list of the Roundtable participants.) ^ 
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Stimulated by ideas presented in^papei^ prepared by three 
of the participants,^ the Round-table discussions r-aised 
some penetrating questions a&out the current statu§^rid 
future direction of comfniunity-baspd educatipn. its mission, 
and its role in community development. 

— ^The^eommtinity^Ilege-ls on the-verge 

of incorporating the philosophy of 
cbmmttnlty education as the focal point . ^ 
of its mission. It win no longer be one 
component of many in the , 
comprehensive community colfeg^Ct but ' 
ratherihe common thread around which v 
other programs* activities* and services 
exist/<^ • 

Is this tjoie in the sense that community education is 
becoming the "mainstream" of the community college 
function? Is the philosophy of community education really 
understood by most communfty college administrators and 
faculty? How can it be^more clearly defined? Is the lack of a 
clear definition an obstacle in the way of gaining support ^nd 
funding for programs and services? ; ; ^ * 

*Tbe community college willing tp ' 
assume leadership in improving 
community^ health must understand the , .1^ 

difference between community edt|catipn < * 
and education fbr community 
development . . »Wheiy^om'munity 
eidncation is planned* orpijcdrntd^ and ' 
\ carried out to meet not onty individual • 

* needs but Ithe biroader needs of the 
^ *communit;^ at large » then community 
development may occur. To 40 so ^ 
requires planning and coordination of a^ 
process which includes assessment of 
thoss needs as well m the available 
l^ommunity resources* di;veloping a plan 
fprjconununlty development in ^ 
cooperation with elements of the 
community t arranging for educational 
activities^ and. services, and evahiation of 
the entire endeavor."^ 
The community college is perceiVfed by most people as an* J 
educational ins|itution. Many public o(fici^s do,not see ^ 



educatHJn -a^ an important player trt community development. 
How,can we change these perceptions? Do they exist even 
within the administrations of many community colleges? 
What is the community college role In analyzing commiipity 
lieeds as wglKas individual needs? How can colleges share ' . 
with other agencies the task of implementing programs for , 
community development? ' , ' , . . \ 

« ^Xdmrniinlty education is a process 

that helps citizens to' reinvest 
themselves in the total life of their 
community. Through this involvem^t * 
^ . individuals will begin to accept their 

responsibility to the larger society. In ^ . ' 
- , oi*der for a persol^ to hav^ a sense of ^ / ^ ' 

self-worth s/he must first believe that i 
s/he is valued and^must in turn, value 
others. The comYnnnity education ' 
process is aimed at nurturing the 
development of this awakening.*^ 
The involvement of Individual citizens in community 
education will be a desirable and needed ingredient in the 
shaping of society during the decade ahead. How b^st can ^ 
the pj-bcess of^community education be applied to assure 
that this need is met? How best can the concepts of* ^ ^ 
community education serve the cofiimunity college in the * 
' process of becoming a community-based as well as an 
individual .|:es(civfrce? ' . . 

As thefefe questions were discussed, a central issue was 
I identified by the Roundtable participants— the future , 
rdfe of the community college in shapihg the environment of 
the community It s^rves^ Oyer^the past twd decades the focus 
^ of the community college has changed. Its Junctions have 
broadened. Gommunijty colleges no longer exist merely jto 
process hi^ school graduates through the. first two^^eg^rs of 
higher education^ or to pr6vide vocational training for 
non-university bound students. Nor, eyea to offer adult ; 
continuing edUdat ion programs. While these services remain 
of* high importance, community colleges are moving into' the 
mainstream of community life in the sense that they are 
respondfng to the ^BiSluelifelong educational needs of 
Individu^s by providing ^ variety of settings and 
instructional service approach*. They will fynction 
increasingly as a resource for community as well as 
individual development, th^ will be participants in , 



ari^yzing the needs^of the community and leaders in ^ ' 
developing programs to meet those needs. Colleges cannot^^ 
afford to eiq^and only in areas that have worked. They must 
be flexible and experimental. ; 

To succeed }n fhis challenge, community colleges must see 
community education as the main thrust of their mission. ' 
Others must see it this way too. Public officials, lawmakers, - 
arid citizens, as well as those within the college ' \ 
administration, must understand that com^munity education 
is a process relevant to community d^elopment. It is the real 
outreach arm of the community college and, it^ programs are 
enhanced through cooperative efforts with other community 
resources. 

' Progress is being made in inlplemenjting the concepts o'f 
commiinity^ducation (as observed by the Roundtable ^ 
particlp^ints'and refifeq^ed in tjie Survey update), hut it Is not . 
uniform. Members of fhe Roundtable identified lack of 
understanding and awareness of the cotnniunity education 
mission, particularly in^the colleges tthemselves. as the major 
obstacle to its development. While there is a high level of 

.stated ^'commitment'* to community education among college 
administrators, its concepts, its comprehensiveness, its 

.func|rion as a process, are not sufficiently tinderstood or 
appreciated. 

Comjnunity education is often viewers a program or set 
. of programs— mostly noncredit — and, as such, likely to be 
•expendable. Community college faculty for a large part share 
this view; moreover, staff development in community 
education services depvery is quite lacking on many 
campuses. But. as the institutional obstacle is overcome, it 
'Will become possible to develop local level understanding and 
awareness — and greater support — for the scope and poteritial 
of community education as a community need. Tben ft will 
*be easier to gain the necessary support of state and national 
legislators to ensure the growth of the ciommunity education^ 
process. However, herein lies the dilemma. 

Community colleges must first recognize that CMmjunlty ^ 
education is the key element of their missi^gTA^come truly^ 
community-based institutions.' The im^ge of aYailability to 
the community, as a^hapef of the corriinunify. must occur 

* as part of the process of the community college in achieving 
its mission. Increased financial support will come only when* 
public officials and legislators understand this mission and 

• recognize that the resources oT the' community college are 
essential toHhe total growth of the community. * 



**Toii (the commAnitj coDege) are noUiing' 
more than the oommiiiilty thinks you 
are,..4fthe3rvi0iryottaathatUtUe . 
two-year transfer institution on the hillt 
then that*s exactly what yon are/*^ v 

• 

'As people in'this country become further frustrated and 
'disillusioned by events in the larger world, community image 
becomes more important to them. Individuals must sustain a 
feeling of Self- worth— they must, in some .way, be able to . 
3l>ape their ownMestinies. Ont way can be by working to , 
improve the environment of their own communities; to relate 
to It in a way that will ^eet their needs. 

It is now then that community colleges can convey a 
comprehensive image of service to the people. They can show 
that they^possess the resources for assessing the needs of the 
community to'meet the individual needs of lts<iitlzens. 
Members of the Roundtable discussed some specific ways 
this might be done. 

Community education is a process with broad, diverge, 
and multiple forms of application-nit is a prdce^s in the 
same way a community college is a process. A community; 
oriented needs analysis model could be a way to Illustrate the 
special kinds of skills that form the commuriity education 
process. , • ' 

Ttaditionally, community needs assessments are packages 
produced by a community toUege, a recreation department^ a 
. school superintendent's office, or another agency that carries 
gut the data collection arid analysis. There usually is no real 
cbmmuni^ involvempnt on the part'Of indtviduals. A 
participant of the Roundtable. described from hig own # 
experience another way it might be done: 

''If yon (the community coIle|e) ^an get 
50 community members, into the 
gymnmsinm on a Satnrdi^ morning and ^ 
start doing an informal needs 
assessment; let them create tlie . * * 

instrmnentt and then have them go out 
and coDect the data* and then have them ^ 
^ bring the data back to ybn— then jfetting 
the data is only 50 percent of the whole . 
process. The other 50 percent has 
eveiybodiy saying 'this is nqr process and 
I understilnd it and these people (the 
' college) are concerned/ ** ' , ' . ^ 



> The hard data* statlstically*analyzed, may not be as 
scientific as infomiatidn from a formal heeds assessment but 
the positive aspects of involving citizens ir^ the process can 
be of far greater value. It is the community education process 
dynamically expressed. And, through contihueid efforts of the 
community college wording with individual citizens, the 
process can be refined. • \ 

Finding ways to demonstrate that the resources of the 
college are relevant to communit^^ development also will serve 
as a means of gaining awareness of and support for 
community education programs. The dichotomy in 
community education (development is that, at the same time 
the concepts and /(heir application need to"^e expanded, 
there Is the pfospect of more llh^te;pi fundklg and finite 
resojurces. In any endeavor, when this situation arises, . • 
priorities must be set. Choices must be. made carefully; ex- 
perimentation is decreased. Such is the climate at mos^om-* 
munity colleges. ^ * - . . 

There is^a growing tensRJmbetw^en achieving the mission 
and the financing of commi^nity college' education. State level 
support is seen as likely to j^emain at least marginally intact . 
over the next several years in relation to the more traditional 
functions of community collegoe. Bfit, reflective of the > 
national mood, there ^s a feeling among state legislators that 
commlmity-based operations, particularly educational 
entities, should receive a larger portfon of support on the 
local level. On the other hand, support could decline as 
taxpayers — traditionally chary of local tax levys — become 
harder hit by inflation and a slower rate of economic* growth. . 
This cannot be allowed to happfen. 

To survive* the community college must project its mission 
as a need of the community. In addition to being a resource 
for community development,, the college n^ust show ihat it 
can serve individuals in meeting basic needs, such as 
housing and emplcyment, as wejl as educational enrichment 
needs. It niust show that it is dedicated to the goal of 
facilitating 'tlifelong learning with community as process and 
product."^ Educators are now more than ever one of many 
competitors for public funds. Community college educators 
must take a firm initiative, particularly 6n the local level, in 
seeking new areas qf support. 

* For example, local businesses and Industries often are 
willing to provider resources for community college programs. 
But, colleges are likely to be hesitant in actively pursuing 
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these resources. As on^ Roundtable discussartt. a commupitj^ 
college president whose institution has Successfully tapped 
these soufceS, put it: 

' ^ ''We educators h«w at times been a 
litUe bit afraid to^k. (Our coUege 
fQund'that) there many resouroes ^ 
that didn't surface. It waf n*t apparent 
thejr wonld be t^ere— but thej were. ^ 
• • .We need to«ask« And maybe, that's, one 
of the things we need to do ks we do our ^ 
assessing — ^be a li^e bit more ^ 
aggressive in finding ont what we can 
. do, what pciOple wlU be willing to shjMre." 

roles in the community becomes then a target for ^ 
community colleges !n seeking to achieve their mission in 
the years ahead. Gd!ining public support will require 
aggressive involvement in the local political process and 
regular communications with other community i;esources. 
Colleges cquld help each other by developing and sharing a 
data.bd^>of proven community-based social and economic 
programs. The data base, comprj^ed of models Jor specific ' ' 
goals with measurable objectives, also would serve to clarify 
the comprehensive structure of the community college. 

Social and economic change that impacts ojijthe 
commurdty will provide the opportunity for the growth of 
community education. The challenge will be to respond in 
creative v^ays. Target areas carf be identified. This country is 
undergoing a dramatic shift in the composition of its 
populaticyi from a youthful majority tp an older majority. In \ 
20 years nearly eveiy 6th American wilfbe at least 65 years 
old. Their skills and talents cannot be wasted: they must ' 
have the opportunity for continued ind^endence and 
productive involvement in their communities. Community 
colleges, througlT the community eduqation process, can 
respoitd. Marly people are being displaced economically - 
becayrSe o^budget cutbacks, rising ihflation, shortages and 
shifts- in energy sources,.and technological develbpmenfs. 
Social problems are being created by life style changes. 
Comnijunity colleges, through the community education * 
proces'sVcan respond. The challenge is to^^get fhese people 
into the leaming^society— to invclvf t|ie non-learner as' well 
as the lifelong learnen • * 

New designs for the delivery of programs -and services are 
needed. Tfe community college must broaden *its 
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accessibility to serve a variety of special groups of people. For 
some — older learners and non-learners in particular — study 
circles In convenient locations could replace the traditional ^ 
classroom on campus. These^ieople often are threatened by 
the campus Setting. Tying in -with other local resources to' 
provide informal fooims for special gr<^ups, sUch as 
unemployed youths, senlofs, business people, to identify 
t heire ducat ional needs an dr interests would bring the college 
into tne community. Such endeavors would demonstrate-in 
specific terms that the community college mission. is a key 
element in the development of the tptal community. 

Several specific dbjectives.were formulated by the 
Roundtable participants with regard. to future community - 
education related functions of the Association. They were: 

— ^To develop a community analysis-needs assessment 
model that would be disseminated to colleges; 

— ^To develop a structure to be used4n clarifying to 
legislators, other decision makers, and community college 
presid,ent$ Jhe community* education component of 
comprehensive community college; 

— To develop a\orps of "Associates'* whi) would be local 
linkages in disseminating and implementing the models for 
community anahrsls affd needs assessment and assistance. 
The Associates, aeing community-based, couldlead in 
adapting mo'deldi materials, training, etc. to fit unique local 
needs; J ^ 

. ^ — To provi^ staff leadership development through the 
AACJC Pre^dent*s Acfademy; 

^ —To devqlop models and strategies for colleges that • , 
i1^*strate how community education services can relate and 
respor^d to the needs of local businesses and industries; ^ 

— To provide technical assistance.to colleges Jn the'form of 
teams of community education experts who ^ylll help in 
. assessing specific "problems and In evaluating community, 
education services; v ♦ 

— To reinforce the visibility of tHe comprehensive 
community -college concept and show how the three 
components of the community college fit into the 
copiprehensive design; - ^ 

— ^To continue provjtdipg linkages and networking with 
four-ye^^r colleges and' universities; 

— To^Jhielp cplleges build strong local level support by^ ^ 
working with them to niobillzfe constituencies for community- 
education programs. Successful methocfe would l^e 
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docuinented into a data base for dissemination to colleges, 
legislators, and other declsic^ makers: • 

—To serve as- a facilitator for incorporating community 
education concepts iyto ongoing programs at community 
colleges: 

.—To assist in demonstrating to tHe public in general and 
ta public officials education as a vital factor in the shaping of 
society: ' / 

—To act as a research and development service in ^ 
identifying new directions for community education. 

•Roundtable participants agreed that, as community ^ 
colleges work to become increasingly community-based in 
their means of support as well as in their philosophy, 
continuing national coordination would be neede^^to achieve 
the full development and application of the commuhity 
education process. • • • 

The Center for Community Education ceased its . 
operations June 30, L98 1 . However, the questions raised, / 
the, challenges identified, the input of insights and < 
experience, the exchange of ideas, make the meetings of the 
Roundtable a valuable contribufion in the quest for direction 
in the years ahead. They have provided community 
educators, as well as the Association, with' specific and 
workable suggestions for effecting the mission of community 
education's the focal component of the compreheiisive 
community college. . * ' . ' □ ^ 

Ms* JelUsoh served as reporter/or the 
Houndtable meetings. \ 
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The M^rcelium of Community 
EducatiQi|f An Ideological DefinitioQ 



by Robert J. Shfimp 

The purpose of thijs essay is to offer some observations 
and reflections, about the concept of community x 
education and to offer an ideological definition w^ich is 
capable of generalization. ' ' 

Community education is overexposed and underexplpred. 
In the rush to enlist support for the concept there exists the , 
danger that •*community education** wifl become a metaphor 
for anything and everything. Gfeneral awareness of the term 
**community education" is at an all time high. However, there ^ 
is a great deal of confusion about just what the term means. 
If this^confusion continues. **community education" will. , 
^voke cynicistti arid eventually will be rejected as a 
meaningful concept. 

The current operative'definition of community educatton is 
programmatic. Each community and each agency defines 
.community education as whatever it is doing. In ord^r-for 
the concepit' to survive, pijofesfeionals in the community 
education field must adopt an ideological definition that 
.focuses- on goals rathef^an meihodologies. 

Almost everyone believes that they knoW what community ^r. 
education is.'Each/pefson selectively listens u) a presentation * 
about the concept/and then defines it as a jEwlution to 
his or \)^v own particular problem. For many schotff ' " 
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sup'ferlntendents comixiuijity education is a public relations 
program that will result in passed bond issues, reduced 
vandalism, and an increase in public support for the schools. 
Many* recreation directors believe that it is just a new name 
for the wortfiy use of leisure time and greater accjjss to 

^^chooL facilities. For many community college professionals 
.community eduqation refers to courses and activities for 
credit and non-credit»that are offered off campus. Some four 
year colleges use the term to refer .to what they used.to call 
their division of continuing education. For many community 
organisers and (:;itizen groups community education is the 
process of facilitating citizen involvement in the decision 
making process, , . . 

For some, the term has become a cliche, for others it is 
used as if it were a panacea. Each agency has defined tHe 
term to fit some narrow ^progKamm^itic part of its 
organization. The result of this confusion of *goals ao^ 
narrow focus is that almost anything that happens in a 
community is identified as community educationjjor many, 
community education is Simply a new name for a vaf iety of 
oldj)rograms. ^ ' ' ^ , ' 

Community education £aces twc( dangers: the danger of 
being defined so broadly that it loses clarity and - • ^ 
effectiveness i iand thtf opposite danger of being defined so 
narrowly that it becomes just another program. Community 
education is not a specific program or a collection of* " 

^pjograms and acfivities. Nor is (Community education'the 
responsibility of any one organization or agency. It is not a 
concept that has one point of historical origin and then g*e\y 
in a linear pattern. No one person is responsible for 
inventing or discovering community education. There was 
never a master plan with a tar^t objective for community' 
education. , • 

The ideas jthat have come to be identified as community 
education-germinated at several times. Many mqp and 
women are ^responsible for planting seeds that took root as 

/isolated experiments in local communities. Each of these 
experiments was unique and each grew in i^latioafrom the 
others. iDccasionally^two bP more of these experiments would 
qome into coijtact with another and each was transformed*. 
Into somethfng new. People who .were involved with one 

, experifnent would move, to another community and carry 
with them their individual interpretations and ^ 
understandings of what they had experienced. These peopte 
would then modify the ideas to fitjhe new communities and* 



new Varieties^pf community education wou^ ^ <, 

Marly Of these e^tperlments were begun ^n the 1930s and ^ 
1940s in* response to strongly felt community needs. It is very 
'important to reqlembei^that each design.of comruunity \ ' 
education developed as a response to a local need. The , ^ ' 

specific needs were, identified as increased educational ^ 
opportunities for adults, or recreation for the youth of the ^5 
community, or increased employment opportunities, or/ * ' " . 
better school-community' relationships, or more responsive , ^ 
government, or a reduction ofjagencydupl^ation and 
competition. . ^ * . - > t 

Walter Beggs, with the'help of the Carnegie Foundation, 
began the process in Nebraska; Maurice Seay began workipg 
vv^th what he called^the educative process in Tennessee; 
Edward Oteen worked in Washington, Oregq^v and California; i' 
Elsie Clapp worked with communities in Kentucky. Other ^ " 
programs of commuhity* education developed in West - . " 
Virginia, New Mexico and Michigan. Each pVogram began as 
a response to one need in the cpmmunity and as the needs . , ^ . - 
changed the various programs were modified. In the ^ell ' ^ 
known program in Flint, Michigan-Gharles Stewart^MoJt-and * ' * 
Frank Manely created a program to respond to the ^ * '* V * 
recreational needs of the youth of their community. T\ie^ 
specific program. that they began in the 1930s was not > 
community education. Community education wa^ the . ^ 

pr6cefes that allowed the various programs tqc6nt{nuaBy j 
^evolve as th^ needl changed. Iti each community'that has ^ ^ 

been involved in the process of community edaircatioa'ia ^ ^ \ < 

historian could identify a 1930s stage pf community * * ^ ; 
education, a 1940s stage, a 1950s stage, a 1960s stage, a-. ■ 
1970s stage, and a 1980s stag^. Hoi^eyer. because each \ , .^4"^'^ 
. program w^s beguil at a different time and as a re^pojase,to ' \ . . 
different need, no twQ^histories \Could be exactly the same. ^ _ - • 
At the -same time that public schools were becoming' , - ^ 
involved in the process of community education other ^# 
agencies and -organizations began to assist in the ^ . ^ ' 

development of thp prtDcess. Unique qipdels of comitiurtity 
education were designed ajid nnplemented by community 
colleges^* fecreation departmehts^.J€lOoperatiye extension * 
programs, free universities; and nmny othera. It is clear that 
community education has gone jthrough a series of ^ * • ^ 
transitions. It i^.equaVy clear that iUs currently at a new . , 
^ point of decision. The r^tionshit) among^he various* * • ^ ^ ^ 
* existing mo^ds of comniunity'education cah be seen in the 
following analogy. . ' .//^ , 



There is a species of. mushroom, **marasmlus oreades," 
which behaves in a very interesting fashion^ Oh ihe side 
of a hill or 1^ an oppn fi*eld a ring, of yellow bud^ill apfiear 
to enclose a circular grassy space. It is clear thaftfeach bud 
has A relationship to the other, but the ekact natWe of that 
relationship is mysterious. The relationship of thwetiny 
yellow buds, as the curloui have come to know, is that they 
all have "rif^in4?^^T ^' ' ftp ^^^" ^" nnnnt^nt with 

that center by subterranean filaments, by the" 
that they are Joined, but this connection is not visible on the 
surface/A little digging will discover it, It is this mycelium 
which is a tangible exanjple'otwhat is called a principle y 
when dealing w^ilh ideas, this connection when 4iscover^d 
gives meaning and rtelps Us to' understand. 
~ Tttts essay is an exploration of the mycelium of community 
education. It seeks to discover the basic principle of 
community education that holds thcA^arious exampl^ of Ihe? 
process together. Wittgenstein observes that knowledge is not 
.coming to know new facts, about a subject, but merely a 
changed perception. This eseay does not propose to offer new 
facts about community education, but to offer a changed 
perception. f *. * 

. Part of tlte confu^on about defining community education 
has.resulted from a tendency to confuse ends with means. 
Most defin^ons tend \o focus on what community education 
looks like. For example, ^'community education is the schools 
being opened in the evenings for all citizens,*' or "community 
education is^the taking of community college courses out to 
the 'Community,*' br ^'community education is all of the 
agefndies working cooperatively.** . ^ ^ 

, Con^unity education must be defined by its goals or 
o)3jecti^es, rather than by various tactics and strategies that 
arfe used to reach these goals, (iomrnunity education must 
not be defined as a nostrum or cure-all. It must be defined as 
a prescription, 9r process of action aimed at a basic 
objectiwr Before a prescription can be'madc^'there must be 
some agr«fement on the diagnosis. Before a diagnosis is ^ 
offered, tne nature of the malaise must be identjfied. 

The various models of community education that have 
developed (i.e., school based,. agency cooperative, extensiqn, 
recreation, community college, citizen initiated) all are 
branching threadlike filaments of the same mycelium. The 
mycelium that connects the various contemporary models of 
comgiunity with each bther and wjth their antecedents is the 
quesjt for self-worth. / . 

23 ■ - . " 



Society and individuail communities change in th^ ebb a/id 
flow of events. Specific prpblegjs are solved and new ones 
emerge, but the basic need of all individuals to be valued 
reipains constant. There is a constant struggle balance - 
societal and group n^eds arid community and individual . 
needs.This. conflict was clearly identified by Tonnies whea^ 
he described the transition between the GemeinsChaJt and 
the GesellschaJI, For Tonnies, "man was by his very' nature a 
social being who would unfold his essence pnly by living in 
'communities of kinship, space (neighborhood) and spirit,"* 
When he examined the relationship between man and his 

man also was capable of 
forming relatior^hiprbase4on agreements that \yere formeci^ 
as a qpeans to an'end. Out or^>athof these types of ^ 
relationships came certain rules fof^Gtoeration that devep'ped 
into customs, ethics, In6r«e§^ and laws\ 

Of course, this dual soci^ relatlonsl^p was not originated ^ 
by-Torfni^. Eminent thinkers of^^nticmit^, ftf past centuries, 
knd of the present have written tfiat. art^4H^^vidual relates to - 
the world in two distinct ways and \vith twoVlearly defined 
mentalities. On the one hand; a person may relate with some 
individuals in an informal, personal, intimate manner. On 
the other hand, he may relate with other individuals in a 
formal, impersonal, and structured manner. 

People who have attempted to artidulafe this dichotomy 
have tended to construct a continuum bounded at the one 
end by the concept ofinterdependeSlcy and at the other by 
the concept of contractual relatiopshlps. 

ConfuciouS spoke of the relationship of intimacy as the 
"great similarity" and the.'relationsl^ip of formality as the, 
"small tranquility."" Plato's ideal Republic versuf the 
^Capitalistic society, Aristotle's true friendship versus false 
'friendship, and St. AugUstKie's. 6ity of God versus the soci 
^of ipan, all reflect this perception of a basic duality in 
interpersonal relationshfps. 

- Tonnies b^sed his elaborate socidlogical theory on thi 
fundamental concepts of Gemeinschq/it, usually translate! as 
community, and Ges^llsthaSt usually, translated as socie 
The former signifies^ cloself knft, generally self-sufficient, 
rura\ group, where individuaTs^within the group know^eabh 
other well, share common experiences and traditions and 

^gene^fcly depend on one another. The latter is sharply 
contrasted as mass soc|gty with large groups of people that 
relate to each^ther only in formalized ways. In this type of 
relationship, people interact in a manner that is 
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characterizea as mechanical and rational. 
Although Tonnies continually reminded his/eaders that 

' his framework only described the process of .change froin 
Gemeinschqft to Geseilschqft and that he was not , 

. recommertding Gemeinschqft and condemniAg Gesellschqfl. 
his work provides an ominous proph<^y a^bout fhe current 
and* future^itate of human relationships.^ 

Topni^^referred to Gemeinschqft. as the youth of society 
when thin^ \yere/less complicated, when each person had a 
sense of belonging, of self-wo/th. a sense of being in 
community with his neighbor. In this stag^ people, knew 
*their neighbors, were self-sufficient, shared a common vakae* 
system, ahd felt ^ sense of responsibility to each other and to 
their community. Gesellschqft is the stage of society's < 

•'adulthood. In this stage personal relationships are 

* fragmented, change is rapid, people have less in common * . • 
with one another, and their allegiances and loyalties are 
diffused among many competing units.^ 
Tonnies assumed that all social relatidnships are create 

^ by hitman will. He believed that people make decisions on t 
bksis of what they believe is in thetioC^ivn best interests* In 

^the Gemeinschqft, relatlonshtps aiiiJklued as an end in ^ 
thfemselves.Jn the Gesellschqft things th§t used Jto be seen 
as trends becom^means to greater efids. Wfth the shift from 
Gemeinschqft to Gesellschqft actions <|^p being controlled 
by love, "understanding, custom, respect, religion, folkways 
and mores and become motivated by a desire for rttdfejjljwer, 

. For Tonnies, the actlj^ns of Gemeinschqft \nan resemble;( 
"the organic function of growing things." Those of 4 
Gesellschqft man will be mor^ apt to follow models or plflhs 
with logical precision."* ^ \^ 

It is the premis of this eSsay that modern American sbciety 
is making the transition fronnpemefrischq/i to" 
GesellschcLft: witK this transition .comes a point •of cri^s. ' ^ 
Value systeihs are splintering and crashing around us, while 
the life boats of family, clwrch, and state are hUrled madiy 
abdut.AToRler Speaks of our moving 'In a profoundly 
revolutionary way into anew cIvilization.yHeH&elieves that* 
this is^a period of which "all of ou^ old'^^umptioris, old 
w$iys of thinkings and old formulas, dMmas and ideologies, 
no matter how cherished or how useful in the past, no longer^ 
^ fit the facts. We are currently in future shock, that 
"dizzying disorientation brought on ^y the prem'^ture arrival 
of the future."^ ' ^ 
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Packard has noted many of the ramifications of a greatly' 
accelerated 'nate of clijange in society. Jie documented a sejise 
ofunconnectedness to either people or places. 'Throughout'* 
much o( the Nation there is a breakdown of comrryanity 
livingjn fact, there is a general sHSattering of small-group 
life.'* Our society ^s become transient ^nd we have indeed 
become a ''Nation of strangers.'' With' this rapid change and 
breakdown of a sense of community have come a series of 
secondary symptoms. Modern man is plagued by anxiety, 
depression, vague discontent, a sense of inner eijiptiness.^ 
He is seeking a sense oX control, over his own life and his 
envirprunent. In his book, Tfte Culture of Narctsstenri, 
Christopher Lasch says that, "the world viewj emerging 
"among us centers, solely on the ^elf ^nd h^s individual 
survival as its goal.^^ . 
* There is a mood of pessimism that exists and is spj^eading 
through our society.* Receqt events have severly shaken the 
confident image of the future that^s once held by 
>^ericans< "As crisis after crisis has qrackled across the . 
headlines, as Iran erupted, as Mao was de-deified, as^oil 
prices have skyi-ocketed» and inflation ran wild, as terrorism 
spread and goyemnients seemed helpless to stop ii\a bleak 
vision has become increasingly popular."" As a resulp^'' 
Americans being fed^on a steady diet of bad news, ciisasVer 
movies, apolcalyptic religious trapts and governmental * 
incompetency— thQ^ have begun to conclude that 
contemporary society has rio future. "For tbem Armageddon 
is only minutes away.'* ThH earth is racing toward its final 
cataclysmic shudderl This view of looking at .the future 
generates privatism and passivity.'^ This ^se of 
pbwerlessness is compounded as moderrMnan has ' 
surrendered many of His rights in the ordering of control to 
/bthers'and with each new loss qf freedom, the sense of * 
powerlessness'increases. - » v 

As people have lost faith in their leaders and tiave become 
aware of how littJe they edntrol their own destiny, they h^ve 
become haiinted by a pervasive anxiety. This anxiety Is 
caused by the*prqcesses of urbanization they have almost 
destroyed man's feeling of belonging to a community. The • 
problems of dpveli]i|)ifig and maintaining common 6r shared 
values (the basic ingredient of tohesibn) is made vastly'^ore 
difficult.*^ Technical change has pressed society toward 
gi^ater materials productivity with little consideration (St the 
effects on social relations of local commu/iity. Individuals are 
sufferfng from alienation, depression, d^i^llusionment, v 



anomle, and a lack of a sense o£. personal self-worth. Man is 
losing his personal identity and essential dignity. He is being 
overwhelmed by forces of which he^ls only dimly aware, 
w|iich suWugate him to a role of decreasing importance and 
present him with problems with which Ixe has no means to^ - 
cope, ^ \ 

At the beginning of a new president's tenrf there is usually^ 
^ period pf hope, but Americans seem to Houbt that life will 
improve. Modem man is turning inward and has lost 
connection with the larger society. Self improvement has 
replaced social improvement. Everyone from Gibbon to De 
Tocqueville points out -that a vigorous«ociety is marked by 
consideration for others. A collapsing system shows its 
weakness partially by the absence of any standards of 
concern for others as well as by the utter self-absorption of , 
the individual. 
As the.problems of society grow, man's belief in his own 
. potency decreases. Poverty, racism, violence'^ hunger and 
(inflation have increased at a rate that creates a feeling of 
' hopelessness. Because modem man has lost faith in his 
ability to affect his environment, he has withdrawn into 
himself. "It is clear to many,that the world is in trouble, and 
'we're in trouble with it,"''* 

Historically, Americans have been conditioned to seek 
satisfaction and a sense of accomplishment by working 
hard. The I^otestant work ethic held that success would 
^come to those who were thrifty and industrious. In this, age 
of diminishing expectations many people feel cheated. They 
feel that they have played the^ame by the rules and Just as 
they neared the reward someone changed the rules of the 
game. This has resulted in a feeling of disorientation. Their 
psyche is continually J^arred by the unfamiliar terrain and the 
multiple changes. The familiar guideposts no longer ar^ 
rjeliable. As^the hqrlzon alters, many Americans are losin^^ 
their focus on life. For many, self-preservation has replaced 
self-improvement as the goal of earthly existence.*^ Survival 
has repladed prosperty as ^ goal. • , 

n ar£!^lier time, man \yorked not only for personal wealth 
but also with a sense of contrlbutfiig to the wealth of the 
community. People who lived together in close proximity, ^ 
instinctively responded to the needs of their neighbors. For ^ 
the early American ^a ^ense of contributing to wealth of trie 
comm.unity was very important. "For the Puritans a Godly 
man worked diligently at his calling not so much to 
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accumulate personal wealth as to add to the comfort and 
corivenienCe of the total 'communitx."*^They recognized that 
a man might get rjch at his calling, but they saw personal 
aggrandizement as ihcidential to social labor. As 
communities began to grow and become more complex, these 

. personal interactions and commitmgnts began to diminish, 
and the people became less concerned with the welfare of ^ 
their neighbors. ^ 
As^eports of impending doom continue to filter down froxn 

"""UTInk tanks and governmental officials, modern man has 
become increasingly depressed and hopeless. There i^ a 
weafth of sociological and psychological studies that 
substantiate the belief that individuals develop a feeling of an 
inability to control their destiny when they perceive external 
forces to be too strong or too vague to control. If a person 
believes that his actions will affect the outcome of an event. - 
he^will continue to participate. However, if he believes that he 
cannot affect significant change, he may curtail all efforts to * 
affect his environment.'^ Julian Rotter describes these 
beliefs as "internal control" versus "external control." If a 
person believes that a significant proportion of his life is 
controlled by luck, chance, fate, or is under the power of 
others, this is an "external control" type of person. If. on the 
other hand, a persort perceives that the event is the result of 
his own actions, he is referred to as an "intern^ control" , 
type of peVspn.*® The latter type of person will tend to become 
involved in the various participatory processes irt, society. 
* However, the person who sees chance or fate as the 
primary factor in the outcome of events is^generally passive 
in orientation.*^ As society has become more complex and*as 
man has become less able to significantly affect his destiny, 
he has become more passive^ .^^^ 

All people continually are faced with the problem sdf 
deciding whether what happens to Jhem Is contingent On 
their behavior and can be controlled by their own actions, or 
whether it depends on luck, the intervention of strongs 
outside forces, or influences they cannot understand. Modem 
man has realized that there are few new frontiers to conquer 

iand few opportunities for meaningful decision making in* 

society. ^ • . ^ » 

As a result of the menacing and uncertain future., modem 
man has lost a sfense of self-worth. •This loss of self-worth ' 
leaves our lives significantly depreciated and increases the 
rate of breakdown of conditions requisite to humaxi dignity. 
With the loss of a sense of self-worth comes a loss of a sen&e 
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of community. The mycelium that connects all programs of 
community education is the quest to create a new sense of 
, individual self-worth. Without a sense of self-worth man 
escpaes into privatism, with the accompanying sens^of 
alienation. Only by coming into personal contact with, one 
another can we be expected to treat each other with respect^ 
and justice. Without personal relationships built on a sense 
of concern, our instincts for humanity are blunted. If a 
person has no meaningful involvement with the life of the 
community he will lose his ability to have^a sense of concern 
*for his fellow man. Individuals will no longer feel strength 
and self-worth, but. instead they will feelYear and 
hopelessness. They will truly begin to lead lives of quiet 
desperation. 

The community education process is aimed at bringing 
people back into face-to-face contact with their 
neighbors. It is aimed at helping citizens recapture % sense 
of involvement. People wi!14^egin to realize that they are * 
impos^ant and that their individual and collective actidhs can 
affect their lives- and the quality of life in their community. 
Only by actual .involvement can real commitment occur. 
People will begin to feel a sense of security apd only then will 
they be able to risk new experiences. . 
- Community education is a process thaf helps citizens to 
rfsinvest themselves in the total life of their community. 
Through this involvement individuals will begin to accept 
their resppnsibility to the larger society. In order for a person 
to have a sense of self-worth s/he must first believe that s/he 
is valued and must in-tbm value others. The community 
education process is aimed at nurturing the development of 
this awakening. 

Communities are like people in that if they have no sense 
of mission or purpose they will wither and die. For a 
community .to live it must be populated by people who act 
^nd belike that the survival of^the community is important 
to them. V/itb the eclipse of a sense of community has come 
a significant loss in humanity* There must be a steady and 
deep sense of relatedness in order for people to have ti sense 
of well-being. Participation in the common life of the 
community must grow, its brancdies must Widen and its 
roots spread.^° ^ 
' The most important result of our effective and 
comprehensive process of communis education l^ot how 
many degrees are awarded, or how many courses are taught, 
or how many credits are earned. The most important, result 
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is the change in an individual's attitude toward her/himself 
and toward her/his community* ? 

Although there are many exciting examples of community 
colleges, public schools, recreation commissions facilitating 

,the pibcess of community education,* it must be remembered 
that community education is a concept, it is not a proper 
name that designates a specific singular entity. Community 
education is a generic term that refers to a ^yise range of 
relationships and designs of programs. Jt is a general 
understanding that has emerged from a series bf specific 
occurrences. - _ 

Every agency and organization that considers itself 
involved In the process of improving the quality of life in its 

" community is a potential participant or initiator of the 
process df community education. Each service agency must 
have service to the people, as its primary concern. Agencies 

. must not see themselves ^s having been creat|d'to intervene 
in some manner in the life of the community.- They must 
perceive themselves as elements of the community. The only 
legitimate measure of success is the total health of the 
community.^* 

Community education is a process of .mobilizing all of fh€L 
human and physical resources of the cdhimunity and ^ 
directing the energy generated toward the goal of helping 
each.indlvidual to achieve the highest level of self-worth and 
personal grbwth possible. Each organization and each 
individual must be provided with the opportunity to 
contribute to and benefit from this procesSv 

For some the ideas presented.ln this essay are new. For 
others the ideas are old, but they are perceived as 
unobtainable dreams. Anyone ,who wishes to lead his or her 
organization into deeper involvement in the pi%cess of 
community education must be prepared to come into conflict 
with the system. The system Is the way things are — the 
pitttems of operations and the structures thjat currently 
exist. The system is not good or bad. it is Just there. Many 
people are comfortable with the sj^tem as it currently exists.*^ 
they like the order and the structure. In'order fpr progress to 
be made toward the development of a prbcess of community 
education, people must be willing to modify existing 
structures and patterns of operation to make them mor6 
responsive to the changing needs of the communities. 

The community educatijDn process has implications for all 
agencies. It is a process that is in a continual state of change 
writing its next chapter.' It is a process that has the potential 
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to be a significant positive force for individual and 
community improvement, T}ie*role of the community 
educator Is not to provide direction, nor is it to provide the 
framework or superstructure for the process.. There is no one 
community educator in a jcomraunity, but each person can ♦ 
become a community educator to the extent that he or she 
.makes a commitment to work toward the total health and 
growth of each individual tha( comes into contact with their 
agency, When the process of community education ^s begun ^ 
the potential for both growth and service is multiplie^.^^ □ 

Dr. Shoop Is Director of the Kansas Center foi" 
Communityi Edacationf CoUege of Educatiohf at 
Kansas State Vniversityif tfonfiotton, Kans€is^ 
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^Community Education and tbe 
Community College: Problems and 
Promise 



by Clyde LeTarte i 

\ 

Community Education in the next decade will not 
continue as It has. It will change just as surely and jiist 
as dramatic^y as the community colleges that embrace it. 
The next twenty-years will, for all of education, be 
tumultuous, frighten!ng,and regenerative. They will root out 
old sacred cows ^d requl^n^servlces and structure. The 
educational enterprise will either^esgond. or be replaced. 
This forced change will forge a new unidn between wh^t has 
traditionally been a component part of edvicatloa^mmunity 
education! and the institution itself. creatingMitUe 
distinction between the goals of the entire institution and" 
those of the community education unlf Within. 

Throughout the development of community education in 
the schools and the community colleges, the concept, when 
accepted, has been assigned to some administrative unit' 
within the Institution. In community cblleges, this has 
usually been the division of community service; or adult, or 
► continuing education. In doing this, many activities have ' 
been initiated an.d pursued that are supportive of the^^ 
community education philosophy, and many institutional 
services have been expanded and lied more directly to 
community needs. This approach also has left the remainder 
of the institution often untouched by community education 
concepts. In considering the three major component parts of 
the-comrpunity college — university transfer! carfeer education. 
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d community service— the third and often unequal 
omponerit part of community service has often been the' 
nly component in the cpUege at all affected by the 
commuriity education philosophy. 

Community educators have expressed for yeafs the goal of 
establishing the philosophy of community education as the 
overriding philosophy of the entire educational enterprise. 

''To^ think of commanil^ education* as a 
separate program saperimposed upon 
^ existing schools destrogrs the concept at its 
inception. To think in temn of community 
education as a simple eactension of an ' 
obsolete education system that has serious 
problems and is in danger of failing of its 
own dead weight is also a misconception*. • • 
One should not 'Hsualize ji Community school 
program as the frosting placed oihthe 
educational cake. Community Education is 
the cake. . Z*^ 

- The direction suggested, then, should be one gi^eted with 
enthusiasm. with*excitement. and with a sense of finally 
reaching the goal to which we.have aspired. But will it be? 
Or will the crumbling of old empires, past priorities, and 
modified,structures create a self-protectionist counter 
movement among our community service leadership that, in 
the fin^,analysis. may doom the very idea that they set out 
to promote. * ^ ' 

To understand the potential for integrating thq philosophy 
of community education with that of the community college 
itself, it is. necessary to look at the philosophical under- 
pinnings of both movements. In understanding what we now 
are. one can then look to the future and potential 
rearrangements of structvire. purpose, and service. 

Communis Eklucation 

Community Education, in the simplest sense, is an 
educational philosophy that suggests that public 
education should attempt to broadly serve the educational 
needs of a-veiy diverse community and should U3e the 
resources available to improve the quality of life in a 
* community through education. It focuses upon using all of 
.^e education resources of the comipunity. not Just those 
foancLin the communities'. traditional "^educational centers" 
such as^hcgublic schods andf community college, y 
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A more formal deflnition might be: 

/ ^ ^^**ConimimltyBdac«tioal0«pliiloTOplilcai 
concept which tenres the entire commnnity 
hf providing for all of the edacntional needs 
of an of its community memhers. It uses the 
local school to serve as the catatyst for 
bringing commnnity resources to bear on 
communis problems in an effort to develop a 
^ |>ositive sense of community, improve 
^ community living, an^jdevelop the 
community process toward the end^of 
self*actuaIixatlon.**' 
Accepting this concept in the past has Jed to the initiation' 
ofseveral programmatic and instructional objectives common 
.to most community education efforts: 

DService to the traditional student population of a*' , 
school should be expanded and broadened, 
providing enrichment opportunities not normally 
available. 

□New and expanded opportunities shoulSUDe • 
provided to all with educational needs, notjl^t 
those traditionally served. The concept of school 
becoming the educational center of the entire 
community, with unique programs and services 
available to serve the heterogeneity of that 
community is an integral part of this qpncept. 
□Expaoded utilization of facilities to assure 
maximum utilization of taxpayer investment 
should be pursued. ^ 
• DExpanded involvement of the co'mmunitj^ in the 
instructional process, coupled with the 
acceptance of a primary role in assuring 
coordination of community suppQrt systems and 

services needs encouragement development. ^ 

In general, these concepts have been irifeorporated by pu- 
blic schools and copnmunity colleges irt distinct unita within 
the administrativ^struciture. The level at whicj? these units 
are placed witjjlja that structure, has been dependent upon 
the priority ^Iven and/or the "surplus** money available. 

T^e point is, however, that, ^nrthe past, particular compo- - 
nents of the system have been given responsibility for cany-- 
ing out community education objectives, leaving the rest of 
the institution to go on about the business of pursuing other 
areas of concern and interest. 
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The Community ^Uege 

The historical approach to- community education de- , 
scribed here h^s clearly been pursued in the community 
college movement. Through titles such as bommunify service 
division, continuing education, adult education, etc.. the 
concepts of expanded service to a nontraditional audience, 
expanded use of facilities, and broadened involvement of the 
community In their instructional programs have all been 
established as a secondary rather than primary thrust of the 
college. . * , I .k' 

Depending upon the degree of commitment, ^ese unKs 
given these responsibilities have traditionally pursued activi- 
ties that may include: . ^1 \ 
— 1ioncred}t special interest class 

— extension offerings for credit and noncredit q 

— community and cultural activities ^ ' 

— support service to the nontraditional student (adult 
' reentry, women's progr^s, adult counseling, etc.) 
In pursuing these efforts, the community college has 

clearly provided a very real and important servicife to the 
various copimunities served. Facility utilization hits been 
expanded as people are served in new and innovative ways. 
Citizens -who were long past thinking of themselves as 
Ifeamers or students have returned to take advantage of - 
programs provided. Cultural activities and community events 
"have revitalized and upHfted cornmunities. , 

What has happened as community service units have 
grown withtn the community college has been a positive 
thrust, and the philosophy of community education has ' 
expanded through this and has been well served. ^ 

What is Next? 

While stating uncategorically that community service ef- 
forts of the past have been successful and deserve com- 
mendation, the question still left unanswered is: What next? 
Will existing structures remain. Simpler expanding existing - 
serviqes and becoming Increasingly sophisticated in encou* 
raging community members to participate? I think not! 

1. The nontraditional leame^has become traditionsQ. - . 
We often' state without thinking that the average* * 
age of a community college student Is 28 — and 
that the n&x^^ projection is "38 in '88. . When we 
relate this simple fact to our existing structures • 
and emphasis that are designec^to serve the , V 
eighteen, nineteen, and twenty-year-old student^ 
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can we doubt that change Is in order?. And *if the 
, entire college moves to truly accept the noh tradi- 
tional student as its, focal point.- do we reklly • 
believe that a aubunit of that system ca# still ; 
maintain the same identity and program tjiat is 
ppsseissed in the past? 

Several examples of ithe impact of this are in order. " . 

- Adult reentry programs have emerged ovei the: 
last ten y^rs t<p assist returning adults to ac-' 
climate^hemselves to college life.- These pro- 
* grams are traditionally staffed by a one- or two- 
person office serving a limited pumber of indi- 
viduals. Admission offices, however, are deigned 
to serve the mainstream student of the campus. 

• They are usually large and complex systems pro- 
cessing hundreds and thousands of applications. 
As our student poptulation becomes older and ^ 

/ the.rtiainstream student becomes the adult, isn't 
it logical that services provided through our tra- 
ditional admission and counseling offices will In- 
creacsingly be oriented to their rieeds?'And Whqn 
this happens, what unique service ^iH adult 
reentry provide? 

< In the area of career Education, many commun- 
ifyservice dimensions have developed new and^ 
unique programs to sepve 'career needs of adults. 
Seminars^d workshops, compressed training 

* programs, unusual scheduling formats, and in- 
plant as Well as^on-camRus programming have^ 
all created Significant enrollments and service^ • 
As the primary thrust of the college moves to- ^ 
ward the same mai^cet now being serviced 
through the community service division,^ is it hot 
logical to ask why the division of career educa^ ' 

. tlqn w^th its large investment in career special- 
* ists and equipment will not^assume that role : 
also? And/when they do, what is then unique 
about the.role provided through the community 
'service division? • 

In the same sense, other programmatic compox 
. nents of the community service division will lose 
identity as tfie college incorporates community 
education goals as, its own. ' <^ 




2. Unique and diverse service will become the cornerstone 
of the cpmmunity college structure. ' 

Diversity certainly exists now on community 
college campuses. The comprehensive 
community college is indeed comprehensive, 
providing a variety of servicesjthat fit many 
unique needs. The nee^ to redognlze and serve 
increasingly diverse groups will continue to 
expand* however. K. Patricia 6ross \xi a speech , 
recently delivered to a group of college presicjpnts 
describes this issue with an analogy to our super 
highway^: ^ ^ 

**For years, we have been boildiitg^ditiooal 
access ramps to colleges, and more''a3id more 
) cpngestion occurs. When congestion becon^es^ 
Ypo great, we add a lane here or a lane there. 
There is no problem with this approach as - 
long as everyone travels at rongUty the same 
speed and in the same direction. In taking 
this approach, we have handled a great 
iCjqpansion in numbers and types of vehicles. 
VW*s, race cars. Mack trucks, and jalopies 
now travel our ejcpressways. We now have 
significant diversity. But what happens when 
we start getting slow drivers who watft to * 
drive in the fast lane, people who cant read 
road signs or i/Ao have never driven4>efore, 
/ andotherswho 'don*t know where they are , 
* goin^— or even why they are on the highway?*' 

As the need to expand diversity in our offerings 
continues, and as the ttaditiorral. college student 
» ' population dec^es, 6ur colleges will move to A 
Incorporate service to this diverse clientele as^he 
priirtary thrust of the college. Once again, 
divisions of community service thafhave 
initiated programs and activities in this 
direction may be overwhelmed by this 
, restructuring, 

3. Less attention wtjll be paid to the issue of credit and 
more to the utilitarian importarice of the offering. 

As greater emphasis is piacedjon the simple 
necessity of earntog a living, the importance of 
courses that are" r^ted to job advancement and * 
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skill lipprpvements will replace the current 
issues related to credit^nd course 
transferability. As creditbecomes less important, 
changes in the entire funding structure may 
occur that will blur the distinction that presently 
exists related to which courses full-time faculty 
teach. As full-time faculty begin to teach 
non-credit courses With federal and/or state 
financial support, the division of community - 
services may find an area of emphasis within the 
divisional empire once again moving into the 
college mainstres^m. 

Fhile^any other economic, social, and political forces 
. _^will affect the situation, it seems probable that the 
philosophy, of community education will be moved more and 
more into the mainstream of the coltege, leaving some 
question as to the future role of the division of community 
service. * 

this leaves an interesting dilemma that must be 
addressed. While it is indetltpossibje (probable) that the 
"concepts of community education will remain viable and 
become firmly'entrenched in our educational structure, it is ^ 
equally feasible th^t the professionals and the organizational 
units that have created this opportunity may be ^ost,^ ^ , 

This may not be problematic and perhaps should not be of 
'concern to us. Perhaps we should say at this point that 
finally community education will have reached the holy grail 
and that will be enough. Our community college philosophies 
will have become the philosophy of community education, 
I am not (Comfortable .with this. I have an uneasy reeling 
that something very importantViU be lost fo the educational 
enterprise— something that perhaps isn't par-t of the 
community educatio;i philbsophy itself but rather inherent 
in the people that have' pursued it. 
It has been my experience that comn>mg*fcy educators have 
' been tfiat group in educational enterprise ihat are the 
'^most creative, most attuned to external needs^and interests, 
and most concerned about truly serving the community, Jo ' 
dismantle that structure, may well excise the creative 
component of the institution, that is so necessary for future 
growth, future change, and future viability and vitality. 

Because I support the concept of community education, 
but also want to assure a^ continuing and expanded role for 
our divisions of community services, I believe 'the following • 
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concepts should be considered: 

a. ' As the college moves to serve increasingly 

unique and individualized jieeds,"^ a greater 
sophistication in needs assessment will be 
required. As a component of innovative 
programming, a major thrust of 'the ' 

'dlvislonjshovld be in the development of 
techniques and competence In needs 
assessment and community demographic 
research. Along with expanded abilities for 

-accurate community research, a parallel 
need to maintain the human touch in . 
education continues. While much can be 
leained from data, it^ incomplete without 
the interaction of those to be ^erved. ^ 
.. . Community assessment al^o requires the 
development of structure and mechanisms 
that assure people-to-people input — 
involvlng^eople beyond questionnaires 
and paper and pencil assessments. 

b. As programs are increasingly taken off 
campus, quality control and management 
of these activites becomes a major issue. ^ 
By refoc\islnjg4o41ie«ctemal ^ 
programmauc compoiWits of community 
service, wltn a renewgd emphasis on 
quality assurance, anoimpori^ant'aHcl 
necessary role is pursued probably' 
can be done better by this division than 
any other. - ^ ^ 

f c. Divisions 5f community service should 
accept the role of experimenter,* innovator, 
developer of new programs and,directions. 
Further, Jt should be understood that the 
objectiije of this effort is development and 
that as programs and ideas prove 
successful, other administrative units of 
the coUege should assSSSe management 
responsibilities. Just as major industries 
have research and development centers,, 
community coUeges also need to recognize ' 
*a need for this activity and incorporate a 
structure for creating new ideas and 
programs and moving them into the- 
mainstream of the college. 
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d. As revenue sources |Jiririki'^e problems 

in maintaining a comprehensive 

community college increase. Numerous 
^ programs of a short-term or > 
jcompressed-yme riiature can be pursued ' ^ " 

with business sipd industry— and at a ' 

profit. AmerlcanPbusiness today spends 

billions on training, retraining, knd 
-educating their employees. Many ' 
' ^ companies are looking for support and - ♦ • 
• expertise in this area and are willing to " . 

pay for it. Opportunities exist ibr serving 
' the'biisiness community, assisting the 

unemployed and underemployed, and * 9 ^ 

providing significant revenue tomaintiin 

the viability of the colfege. ComnhSHOlJy. • 

service needs to become more 

^entrepreneural in Its approach cind more 

'aware of the important financial base that 

it can provide the institution. * ' 

Stumnuy * . ^ 

#w%he community college is on the verge of incorporating the 
, M philosophy of community education as the focal point of , 
its mission. It ^11 no longer.be one component of many in 
the comprehensive community college, but rather the 
common thread arpund which other programs, activihes,^ 
and services exisJt. In moving to Jthis central position, the * 
division of commupity services which has created and ^ 
nurtured* the corfcept is in danger of' losing identity and 
purpose. A new rofe definition for community service 
divisions is necesseuy which, if pursued, will assure even 
greater Importance in the future. Part -of this new role must 
include experimentation, expanded programming off campus 
with corresponding increases in quality control, expansion of 
college revenue sources, and community needs assessment 
and demographic F^fcm-ch. ^ □ 
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bnproviiig the 

Health of the Body Politic 



by J€Uftes F.CtqUattBcheek 
Thel^atient 

One of the major problems encotmtered by those who 
study, plan for, and work.ln (Jommunity education and 
community development is that of the general lack of a 
.ceiyiprehehsive Image or model o^what a pommunity is, not 
only on tK^ part of planners and workers but also on the part 
of other community, leaders and the community itself^ To risk 
a cliche, it is*a forest too easify obscured by the trees. 
Communities ha^been examined and described in almost , 
' every way possibl^yet most frequently such descriptions 
have contained only the sum of thfe parts of communities and 
not the whole. What has been overfooked most often Is not 
merely a particular constituency nor a specific set of • 
problem^ but rather the past, current, and potential roles 
vajlDUS^lements of the commupity l]ave played or may play ^ 
in the ongoing development of the community and the very 
lipportajit relationships bet\^een these elements*. Not having 
a clear image of the total whole of the communi^^has 
hampered eJTorts to plin more effectively and to take steps to 
femedy community problerhs. ; ^ . * * . 
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It may be helpful to think of a community a^- a coitipllex - 
living organism. A community is composed of many parts, 
each with a variety of actualized and potential functions. At* 
any given time some elements may be weak and.others 
strong. Some may be functioning to the benefit of the whole- ^ 
while others may be contributing to its detriment just as*a 
malfunctioning organ may jeopardize the wellbeing of the 
living orgariism. Some of the parts may be functioning 
together to maximize results while others ipay actually be 
working against each other. A community also has a general 
state of health which may range from optimal to minimal. Its 
optiinal state of health, not unlike that of the living 
.organism, would require that it possess all ther-necesssiry 
elemwits, that all elements function well, and that they are 
enable of reacting to internal and external stimuli in such "a 
manner that they work together for the well-being of the 
whole. , ^ \ 

Like living organisms, communities are seldom in a static 
condition. A community, like a human body, is a dynamic 
system with many interrelated parts performing functions of 
their own and each contributing in raiylng ways and degrees 
to the stajtu^ of the system as a whole. Movfrig toward the 
future with, the imprint of the past and the exigencies of the 
present, they are constantly buffeted by forces of change. The 
body/community is impinged u^on by stresses and strains of 
internal and external forces and is therefore In a constant 
state of flux— growing and deteriorating, strengthening and : 
weakening, solving problems and being defeated by 
problems— a continuous sl;ruggle to optimize changing ^ 
conditions. ... 

Iftoight be useful al this point to locric at the 61eiijents 
which make up a commimify, those elements that caiTBe 
examined to determine the community's health and with 
which one can work to improve it. The variety and functions 
of the myriad of organs, limbs, and other parts of the human 
anatomy arid the way thqr Interact to 'maintain the state of 
health of the individual ar.e fairly well known. (Current 
literature and research indicate,, however,. that even in 
medicine more attention has^been given to diagnosis and 
treatment of parts* than to the whole and only now is the ^ 
total interaction of all the elements of the body becoming of 
real coilcerh.) - , 

There are, of course, many components in a community 
which affect and ultimately determine the total quality of the 
coimnunity. Some would be man-made facilities such as 



parks, buildings, add roads. Some would be environmental 
such as climate and natural resources. The most important 
in terms of control of the state of health of the commianity 
would be those elements composed of people because only 
• people are capable of thoughtful concern for development. 
People can overcome adverse environmental conditions. but 
the reverse is not true. 

While there are an endless number of ways of classifying 
human elements of communities, for purposes of this 
#^discussion it may suffice to consider six broad 'categories 
which must be considered in any plan to improve a 
community — associations, institutipns, agencies, 
businesses, constttuencies, and individual effecters. Just as 
axi organ of the body is a group of cells put together in a 
certain way for a particular function, so are these elements of 
a community made up of individuals Joined together in 
certain ways for particular functions. While one individual 
y acting alone may have a great impact on a community, it is 
^ most often groups of individuals who must become mobilized 
V3 for importsmt and lasting change to occur. For the purposes 
of this paper such organizations and individuals are 
categorized and defined as follows: 

Associations are groups of persons acting together for a 
particular purpose. Membership is generally voluntary and, 
except for a |ew paid professionals and other staff in some 
large associations, most participants receive no monetary 
compensation although dues are frequently charged to 
operate the organl^tion. Most clubs, societies, and leagues 
would fall into this category. Of all the elements in a 
community, associations are probSbly the most numerous 
and the most varied in terms of size, complexity, purpose, 
smd general effectiveness. 

Institutions ve establishments created for the purpose of 
some objective, generally one of public good such as 
education, religion, health, or charity. Churches, schools, 
colleges, asylum^, hospitals, libraries, museums, and some 
theaters are Institutions. Institutions are usually more 
formally structured than associations, frequently Involving^ 
legal incorporation. Thqr^e more likely to own or lease 
buildings and other facilities for their own and/or public use. 
* There are generally more paid staff members performing 

services and the public may be Involved through 
, memberships, for which a fee is usually charged or a 
^contribution expected, or through payment fqr services. 
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Institutionsr may be tstx-supported or independentlBut 
usually npnprofit. ® 
Agej^ides are working arms of federal,' state, ortocal ' 
ment such as courts, boards, commissions, law 
enforcement and welfare units, parks and recreation 
departments, ^d planning couhcilS| to- name but a few. • 
Agencies are tax-supported but niay charge fees. They are 
chartered in law or regulation. They may be service or control 
oriented. , ^ ^ 

Businesses are generally self-evident.^hey operate for 
profit, selling goods and/or services. They involve the people ^ 
of the community either through 'employment or as 
custonlers. ' ^ 

Constituencies are groups of individuals with one or more^ ♦ 
common characteristics such as need, interest, problem, age, 
handicap, natibn^ity, or sex. Constituencies may or may not 
be organized in any manner, although many, the elderly and t 
the handicapped for example, are forming associations to put ^ 
organized pressure on the community and government to 
provide services. Constituencies are a convenient way of 
Inventorying the public; however, it must be remembered 
that many individuals may be included in several 
constituency groups while others may not fit readily into any 
of the more frequently identified constituencies. It must als? 
be remembered that the njore organized and vocal a 
constituency is, the more likely it is to be recognized yet its 
vocal ability reveals nothing significant khout its size, the 
seriousness of its needs, or its capabilities as a community 
resource. 

Individual EJfecters are those persons who, although they 
m^y function within or from the base of an organization or a 
constituency, rrlust be singled out as an?element of the 
comjnunity because of the effect their opinions, words, 
actions, and support have in and on the comimunity, beyond 
any^^one organization or constituenpy. T&ey may gain such 
positions for a variety of reasons such as wealth, social « . 
^position, effectiveness as a leader, political power, business 
influence, or personality. Individual effectors are not always 
obvious. Careful scrutiny of the powers at work W a , 
community may reveal that while many people operate on the 
surface with much attention, some of the people whoinay be 
extremtly efTectlve are seldom or never -puWicly visibly. 

Lines between categories inay be difficiilt to distinguish; Is 
a proprietary school a business or an institution? Is a public 
tax-supported coUege an institution or an arm of, government 
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and therefore an agency? Is a private hospital an institution 

or business? It is impoFtant ta remeinber that division into ^ 

categories is for purposes of discussion and analyses and 

need not be rigid. The major purpose of the group should Be 

the distinguishing factor since it is this major purpose that 

ultimately dete^ines the role the group may play in the 

development of the community. 

It may also be important to remember that because of 

constraints and limitations of its particular structure, one 

type of organization may create* a sub-organization of a 

different type to perform a function the parent group could 

not. For example, a museum (an, institution) may create a 

guild or a "friends of the museum" group (an association) in 

• order to avoid the limitations inherent in a legally 

incorporated institution or to make it easier to involve 

volunteers. A corporation (a business) may form a foundation 

(an association or an institution) in order to gain the best 

advantages ffom corporate philanthropy. A college (an 

^ institution) may create a business to conduct some 

profit-making enterprise. If such spin-offs are ignored, an 

important organizatioji in terms of community. development 

could be overlooked. 

t . . " 

As man has evdlved he has developed the ability to think 
about the status of his physical and mental well-being. 
While there is certainly much left to be leamed,%ood health 
practices involving physical examinations; diet; rest; 
exercise; proper medication; and the repair, removal, or 
replacement of parts of the body have increased man*s 
, chances for optimal health many times over t^se provided 
by instinct in lower animals. Man can avoid many if not all 
unhealthy circumstances or at least protect himself from 
r harmful stimuli. He can analyze the results of changing 
conditions on his body and take steps to avoid them or 
repair damage done, He has les^med mudh about how to 
maximize his natural recuperative^processes. 

At this point our analogy runs oiit. We have not learned 
how to^^ssess the he^th or cure the ills of the body politic • 
and a& Vresult much that happens occurs chance. 
Concern for the reaJ causes of poor health of communities is 
hot widespread, although concein for -the results may at 
times .become very political and great attention given to 
treating the symptoms. The status of our knowledge of how 
to improve comfnunlty health is,' unfortunately, not far 
beyond the witch doctor or perhaps the home remedy stage 



of medicine. Some of what we do seems to work but not 
always in the. way or for the restsons expected. 

It is assumed by this yrlter that w^ asxitizens should be 
at least as concerned with the health of our communities as 
with oijir personal health and that learning how to diagnose ^ 
and prescribe for the ills of communities should become a 
national priority. The^relationship between individuals and 
communities is one* of mutual interdependency. Only people 
can strengthen communities but individuals in turn depend 
upon communities for their strength. When communities 
weaken, individuals lose the support systems which enable 
them to function effectively as membefs of the community. 
Eventually the individual cannot help the commiftiity nor the^ 
community the individual. 

It will not be possible in this paper, even if the writer knew 
all the answers, to lay out a detailed plan of what should be 
done. There is too much that is not kn6wn and too much 
untried, What can be done is to point^e vvay toward needed 
discussion, research, study, and expenWentation in three 
areas — assessment, prescription, ar\d treatment. 

Ezaminiiig the Patient 

Returning fpr a moment to the comparison with the 
human .body, we must note that th^re Ts a significant 
difference between living organisms and communities. Unlike 
living organisms, communities are not created biologically 
with a genetic program which specifies the parts the 
organism should possess and a pattern foi^ development that 
has proven successful through evolution. There is not even a . 
reasonable assurance that a communitywill possess the 
needed elements nor that growth and development will be 
orderly and effective/Community assessment then becomes 
at least as important to those who would improve the 
community as the physical examination to the physician. 

We have long talked about heeds assessment and indeed 
some colleges have underjgjcen extensive programs and know 
a great deal about the needs pf their communities. Wha^ we 
are coming to understand ^ that th^oxtcepit of needs 
assessment has most offen been taken from a imilateral 
point of view— tp find needs the college can 'meet. Such an 
assessment is oxify a marketing strategy. Community • 
analysis must go beyond any concept of needs assessment 
now existing. In community analysis we seek to determine ' 
the total state of health of the community^ More specifically 
we seek to find answer^ to such questions as the following: • 

, • ' ' 



What org^izations, constituencies, and individual effectprs 
exist in the cqmrnunity? What are their past, present, and 
potential functions? How do they cany out their functions? 
How effective have they been in the past and how effective are 
the^ now? Who are their members and their leadership? 
Which elements coopferate with which others? How do they 
view other elements? What commitments do they have 
toward community improveme;jit and^in what areas? Are they 

* Interested in establishing n|5W liaisons? What significant 
elements are missing in the community? In what areas .is the 
community strong axyi weak? What are the community's 
most pressing problemsT^What forces are affecting the 
community and in/What >yays? What can be predicted about 
the future for^he community? . 

These and bany other areas would be explored in a true ^ 
community analysis. The outcome would be a description of 
the state of health of the conjmunity and would become the 
base upon which to ^uild a program of commfunity 
development. In order to be useful, such a description of the 
community would have to be accUrate, comprehensive, and 
current/In addition to being unilateral searches for markets, 
most needs assessments have been more akin to a one-time 
"^apshot than a monitoring system providing continuous, 
up-to-date Information. It is doubtful that a model exists that 
^yould provide the Ififormation called for above on a 
contihu6us basis, but the development of one is certainly not 
beyond the capability of several community oolleges acting i;\, 
consort or df a national association with the assistance of 
appropriate funding. 

Such a model would probably begin with a comprehensive 
description of the elements of the community, attempting to 
answer the questions listed above and others about as many 
associations, institutions, agencies, businesses, 
constituencies, and individual effecters as can be identified. 
Beyond merely describing an element, an attempt should be 
made to establish £i system for updating the Information. ' 
This would require that a connecting link between the 
institution doing the assessing and each element in the 
community be establisJUid. These links would eventually 

* create the beginning of a network through which 
collaborative efforts cah be instigated* The completed 
description of a community would need to be examined for ' 
missing elements. Such gaps might be found most easily in 
the process of comparing needs with resources. 

Answers to general questions about the co^nmunity such 



as its most pressing needs, its future, its strengths and 
weaknesses should be developed by many organizations and 
constituencies in the community working together. One will 
find. that in most communities a number of organizations 
have already developed such infprmation. For example, 
television and radio stations must poll community leaders 
periodically about community needs and problems in order 
to renew their licenses. Chambers of Com'merce regularly j 
study needs of their members in order to provide «ervice^r 
lobby for correptive' legislation. Many organizations have ^ 
gathered such information J(n order to apply for grants from 
public or private sources. Merely polling all of the identiOed 
organizations and constituencies in the community with * 
regard to these questions would provide interesting ^d 
extfemely useful data. . * 

Prescribing for the Patient 

The purpose of community £isfees9ment4s, of course, to 
establish the base for planning for community 
development. Assuming that the data have been gathered, 
have been reviewed by representatives of a variety of 
community organizations and representatives of various 
.constituencies, and have been analyzed and arranged by 
persons trained in community development, what are they 
likely to tell us? At the simplest Icsyel, the data shoujd reveal 
priority needs or problems in the community and resources 
existing In the community th£tt can meet or solve them. If 
such resources do not exist, their absence identifies a gap in 
the resources of the community which needs to be filled 
either by an existing organization's taking on new functions 
or the creation of a new element, 

The data should enable planners to prescribe remedies for- 
current community ills and take steps to prevent future 
problems. By revealing the capabilities, mutual interests, and 
established relationships between elements In the * 
community, the assQ^smeht data make it possible for many 
collaborative efforts to become established. The data will 
probably^reveal a surprising number of associations, 
institutions, agencies* and businesses already deeply involved 
in community education and community development. What 
is most often lacking is coordination and cooperation. * 

Ideally the process will resist in a plan that will allow every ' 
element in the community an opportunity to receive help 
with its own problems and projects, ^create connections 
throu^ which various clemente can assist eaich other, and 
• * ' * 

s 
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develop Immfelate and long-range plans for unified attacks 

* on significant current and future communis needs and 
problems* Again* It Is doubtful that a model for such a 
comprehensive plan exists. Research and experimentation 
are needed to develop model approaches \o coordinated 
comirfunity development* J. 

V Treating the PajUent 

There are as marty types of remedies for community ills as 
there are problems. A lack of playgrounds, inadequate 
^ trahsportatlon systems, or inability to Movlde necessary 

pi^bllc utiniiesai;erepresentative of th^roaiiy types %f ^ 
^ community need^lliat <:QUld require attention. This paper. 

however, will deal with one remedy— education. Education, in 
the broadest sens^ of the wprd. is theproc^ssof facilitating 
growth, change, and development in peopleTwiTrtle education 
cannot alpne solve all community problems, no other "^-^ ' 
solutionslto community problems can be lasting or t 
^ meaning^ ul without education. 

Urban enewal. for example, brought about physical 
changes Ai cities but did little to assist people Jbecause theje 
were few If any efforts to help people renew themselves. 
Decaying ai:eas of communities were leveled arid sparkling 
new buildings erected. The people were simply moved - 
elsewhere, and pl.anners were surprised to find they 
continued to have the same problems. Low-income housing 
developments have been built and the developers dismayed at 
thfe "ingratitude" of the tenants who topk no better care of 
the new apartments than of the slum tenaments they left. 
Again, people were not helped to change. * 

Whileit is understood that educational institutions do not 
have a monopoly on community education and that real 
community development must involve as many individuals 
and groups as possible, it is assumed by this writer that 
community colleges, of all social and educatiO];ial 
institutionSr are the most logical to assume leadership in 
improving the health of the community. Many community 
colleges have had a history of concern for th^^pmmunlties. 
They have long ago moved out -into* their co^JJ^miities to ofier 
courses anii services. They have gained experie^e Jn^ 

* cbllaboratlng'and cdbperatlng with other org^nlzatlpns ii^ " 
the community. Community colleges exist in evferjfstate and 
serve a great many comifiunities. Where other organizations 

* may have taken the lead, community colleges should move ; 

* fdrward to assist in evety way. - \ 
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The processes of community analysis afid planning . . 

^describes briefly above should Jhavp.gathered sigrii^ant data 
and deveJopeS practical approaches to coordinated prol^em 
solving. Jhe^ next step is to mobilize a group of organizations^ 
and individuals with knowledge of each pther and willing to 
work together to improve the community. The role each can 
play most effectively in solving particular problems must be 
established and the types of collaboration each ia Interested 
in and capable of should become known. .Most important of 
all. many elements in the community must, for th^iret 
time, look beyond their own immediate needs and interests 

: to the broader issues of community development and the 
roles they can and should play iheit. 

Ide^y 9 steering copimfttee will have be6n established to . 
conduct the analysis. The same steering committee with [ 
some modification nttty become the ^teerfrtg committee tot^ 
the action phase. TJfiis group can help e3tablish priorities 
and assign tasks. It can also se|ve as aij arbiter for-the*****^ 
dispute that may ari^e as questions ofj^rf and traditions ^ 
co^ti« ufp. < ^ ' * o ^- ;\ * . 

Th^ commimity cdUege ^willing ta assume leade.rshipan i 
improving cornmuntty he^th must understand the differerice 
between commiimty education arid educahon fbr <^iimunity 

^eveloprfaent j^MP niunity education i&iprovidedf b^roa 

^educational ifl W ptions and 6y a ^ur^rising nujnber < 
nori-education^BSrganizatioris. CojmmunitJ^ .education 
at UmW' serve^only to fi^^^dlvidu^citizeyis furth^ their 
ecli^ational goalsf, While there can bTiio^xiestion jhat a - , * 
SetteV e,^uc^^edJCitiz^nry certainly enhances a cbmmiihity^ 
community (idyelbpi%rif goes J^rthe^^and more is*demarided 

,ortts leaders and partteiparit3^^ 
1^ planr^d: organizell. and)iam^^^ meet not or^ 
mdivjdual needs but thi5^Bi;padet^^j£ds of the community aj' 
large, then cofomariSy develoijijiSrll^^y ob^r^To do 
requires planning and coordirtatlo^ of*^process, wMch ^ 
includes assessment of thos^ cqmm^lj^j^fe&S as^^ll aS? the 
available community resources.^ev^opiftg a^lan fof ' 
commimity dev^ppient in cooperation with^ijlemertts^f tl^ 
communijty. an:aiiging for educational artivitfeJs^j^^^ei^^^j^es. 
and efvirfiiition the entire endeavor: > ^ -^^^j 

Chdice^ fGtood'H^lth or Poitmoit^ ' 

Most physicians fwdlze that good health caiinot be ^ ^ 
maintained for long through external means. An'tepifii^ 
may stop a headache temporarily but cannot ciir^a^k i }|ie^..; 




Abancfeaid maf be an excellent first aid device, but It is onty 
a band aid. The most effective medicine is that which allows 
the body and its parts to grow stronger and, in a sense, cure 
itself. Practicing such medicine requires an intimate 
knbwledge of the total body and the role played by each part 
in maintaining the health^of the body. Improving community 
health is probably much the same. Improvements created 
and sustained by and through external forces do not brin g 
about lasting improvements. Some community services) re 
"band aid" help for the community and as such may be 
important, but .^they must be recognized for what^th^ ^ 
are— temporary relief for problems for which real cureslpeipd 
to be developed. ' ; 

' Programs that help the elements ctf tHe community b^ome 
more alert to problems, stronger and therefore better able to 
solve problems, more aware of each other, more concerned ^ i 
about the community itself, and more conceifted about the 
community's health hi general can bring about real and 
lasting change in the qfuality of life in the community. 
Planning suchTMiQgrams requires intimate knowledge of the 
^community and, not only recognition of the role each of its 
vital organs can play in creating and maintaining good 
community health, but also a willingness to allow each 
element to become involved In the process. The development 
of such knowledge and understanding is necessary if our ^ 
communities are to provide the life support systems heeded 
for their citizens in the <?omplex, rapidly changing world that 
is upon us. This writer submitis that learning how to work 
with thfe various elements which comprise the total 
^communlty^ should become a foremost priority for community 
colleges In tlie 1980s. ^ □ 

* Or. QoUdttacheck is. President of Valencia , 
Community CoUege in OHandOf Florida 
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The Evolution of Community Education 
in Cominu|iity and Junior Colleges 



An analysis of the recent update to the 1976 
Survey conducted by the 
denier for Community Education 



by Robert B. Young 

In 1976, the Ctenter for Community Education at AACJC 
conducted a national survey of comrpunity education 4 - 
services and programs in'community and Junior colleges, A 
follow-up study was made of community education programs 
and services in 1981. This chapter offers the results of this^ * 
i^ecQnt* study: in relation to the 1976 survey, and fn relation 
to some issues about the theory and practice of community 
education. , ^ q 

For the 1976 study questionnaires were sent to all 1275 
community and Junler colleges in the nation, and 855,were 
returned (67%). In 1981, 300 qijestionnaires were sent to a 
random sample of community and JunjQr colleges, and 209 
were retumed(70%). The 1981 questionnaire was an 
abridged version of Its predecessor. Focusing on the 
characteristics, administration, funding, and cooperative 



eflbrts of cbmrnunity education programs, it did not include 
questions about the^typesVjf offerings, the courses and 
services, of those programs'. , * " ^ C " 

The fallow-Up study proviSes ar> opportunity to examine^^ 
the evolution of community education in community and 
. junior collegeSv Its data illuminate and sharpen the opinions 
that have beeh offered in the previous chapters of this 
monograph. They provide an opportunity to compare the 
ideas of the Roundtable participants to the realities of 
community education in community and jurfior colleges. 

The Roundtable examined the evolution of community 
education **to see' where we are now in view of what we have 
done arid consider what \fre should do next in* the coming 
^ears."* The participants identified several cbnceptual and 
practical issues that have affected the growth of commtilTlty 
education, and the role of the Center for Community 
^education AACJC in that growth, , 

The major conceptual issttes Involved the impact of 
education on society and the definition of the term 
**community education" inside and outside of the community 
college. Practical issues that emergejd from the Roundtable 
discussions were funding, cooperation among the agencies 
that provide community education programs, the status of 
community education in community and junior colleges and. 
especially, the development of instructors as community 
educators, the need for'^ongoing^ssessments of community 
needs, and the future role of the Association as a national 
coordinator for the development of community education, , 

Issues From the fi(,ata 

Most of the Roundtable issues also were raised by the data 
from the two nationalstudies of community education 
programs. The 1976 study revealed that funding, 
cooperation, and staff development were issues that affected . 
programs. This data showed that community education 
programs profited from the use of diverse sources of funjis. 
Also, in 1976. many colljeges supported the idea of 
cooperation with-other agencies, but they rarely put this idea 
* into practice. Finally, the 1976 study revealed that the 
training of special community education instructors lagged * 
behind their employment in the programs of 
community/juniorsx)neges. 

In 1981. the respondents were asked to identify the 
**critical Issues, directions, and trends in community 
A education that AACJC should focus upon during the next 
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three to five years.** Five major issues were identified, and 
foreniost among these was the funding of programs, 
Fifty-Jour references were made to the funding of programs,, 
twice as^many references as for any other issue. Twenty-seven 
references were made stbout the cooperation or conflict 
between comriiunity/junior colleges^nd other agencies that 
offer community-based courses^wfa services. Tied for third, 
with 16 comments, were general issues about the 
development of SiQci^ty, and concerns about the status of 
community e^ucati^|i,,within community/junior colleges — 
especially in regard to staff development. The fifth issue 
involved the meaning'of the term, "community education,** 
and the need to communicate its precise meaning 
throughout society. Twelve references were made about this 
issue, ^ 

The data^J'rom the 1976 and 1981 studies cvrespond to 
the concerns of the Roundtable discussants. The remainder 
bf this chapter will discuss those concerns in greater detail. 
In order, the chapter will present hiformation from the 
studies about: cooperation among community education 
agencies, funding, staff developiftent issues, conceptual 
concerns, and community assessments, • » ' 

Cooperation , , ' 

Community college^ want to cooperaicwith other agencies - 
in the provision of community-based education. Over the 
past five years, attitudes about this cooperation have ^ , 
remained positive ^nd stable, and the reality oj cooperation ^ 
has increased. 

In both national studies, approximately eight of every 
ten Administrators believed that comri^unity arffeges 
were not replicating other agencies when they Offered 
community-based courses and services. The same number 
also believed that comYhunity colleges would not lo^e their 
control of these courses anttservices if they cooperated with^ 
other agencies. In both studies, about ^ix of every ten ^ 
administrators thought that educational benefits would not 
accrue from any competition betwe^jj^eemmunity colleges 
and othenagencies. The same proportion even encouraged 
community colleges to* provide personnel and money to 
community schools in order to help them to provide 
programs. 

In 1976, the support for cooperation was not matched by 
many examples of it. Table 1 show^ that these examples have 
increased over the past ffve years, 

. . . ■ ^ 
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Formal Cobpermtlve Agreements 
Between Commnnlty/Jnnlor 

CoU^geeand: - > 1S(76%' 1981% 

(N=855) , (N=209) 

Community Schools (K-12) ^ 17.8 41.1 

Parks and Recreation Programs 15 ' ,22 ' 

Senior Citizen Programs 20.3 34.5. 

Public Health Agencies^ ' f4.2 24.4 

Public Libraries ' 12.2 ^ 19,6 ' 
Business andJodustry • . . ' 2i.4 ^ 40.2 

Religious Institutions , 10.8 14.8 

Civic and FVatemal Organizations*^ 12 13.9 

Other Colleges and Universities ' — 33 

The growth in formal agreements with community schools 
might reflect 5n increased opportunity to make such- 
agreements. The 1981 survey shows a markfed increase in.the 
nurtiber of community schools located within the vicinity of 
the responding colleges (from 46.3% in 1976 to 60.5% in 
198 U. This increase might be due to the presence of more 

* corpmunity schools, But it probably is due to an improved . ' 
recognition of those schools by community college 

* administratdrs. * 

Finally, the 1981 survey included two questions that . 
related local cooperafion to the efforts of the American 
Association of Community and Junior Colleges.- More than 
half of the respondents thought that it was useful (32.5%) or 
most useful (21.1%) for*the Center for Community^ducatlon 
staff at AACJC to work W(lth other tammunity education 
groups at the.state and national leve^And, among the 
resources in the information bank of the Center, almost half 
of the respondents vaQued the **cooRerative agreements with 
other. agencies" as useful (36.4%) or mgst useful (10%). 
These are indicafions of the utility of the staff and material 
resources of the Center for Community Educatiolh. They also 
indicate that community college administrators believe in the 
utility of local codperative agreements.' • ^ , 

Funding 

The 1976 study revealed that community education' 
prograpis are boosted by the use of diverse liinds. That\ 
study also. disclosed that community college administrators^ 
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want to use state funds to develop their programs. ln-i9El, 
the data indicated that a recessionary economy hacQfTfegted-- 
the funding of community education prograips. Tuition 
sources \vere utiU^ed by more, colleges while local and federal 
funds were utilized less often.p^he status of state source^ 
had remained eonsistent'bver the five year period. 

Table II. 



Recipients of Different 
Sources of Commttnity 
Edaoation Ponds ^ 

Tuition 

Local Tax Funds 
State Tax Funds 
Federal Funds ^ 
Other 



V. 




1976% » 


1981% 


(N=8SS) 


(N=209 


74.8 - 


82.8 


43 


39.7 


59.7 


59.8 


42.1 . 


32.5 


10.7 


•12.4 



Table 2 shows the percentages 'of colleges which rec^||Fe 
funds frpm 'various Bources. Tuition is used by eight percent 
more colleges today thanjn 1976. This , increase might result, 

. in part, from the need of some.cblleges to replace funds that 
have bten Tost tlii-uiugh "Proposition 13" types of legislation.' 
Local tax funds are less available in^l981 than in 1976. Thl3 
causes concern, since the |^^76 study Showed that local tax 
funds are a tiaSlmark of.siifcce^sful community educatiop ^ 
progr£uns. State ;tax sources have remained stable over the 
past five years,, but federal' funds have dropped considerably. 
This drbp might become more precipitous in the next few 
years, as the federal budget for social programs is cut by the 
Reagan adrainistration/JFinally. the.slight Jncre^se in "other" 

. sources does not equal the <:ut in federal funds. Th|s raises 
doubt abbut the capacity of private sources to replace federal 
support for communify education programming. It also 

"^ indicates that community college administrators need to tap 
these sources more effectively — only about oi>e of eveiy eight 
colleges is currently using "other" sourpes' to fund their 
community education programs. , * * - 

' State tax resources have remained constant.^ and 90 has 
the interest of community education administrators in 
receiving these funds for their programs. More than 85 
percent support the idea that state legislatures should ' 
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provide fund% to support community education programs in 
commuxiity schools and colleges (85.4,%.in 1976i 87,4% in 
1981). A few are willing to give up some control of their 
programs to the state, presumably to get those funds. In 
1976, 17,8 percent agreed^at "state governing boards 
should coordinate" community education programs. In 1981, 
19. 1 percent supported the same contention. 

The impact of the economic recession is evident in two 
other areas: funding policies, and chafes, for facilities. In 
1976, 58.1 percent of the community (joUeges in the nation 
had a specific policy for funding community education 
programs. The percentage had grown to 72.2 in 1981. Lines 
of funding might be drawn more tightfy during lean times. 
Another indicator is the charging of fees for the use of 
off-campus facilities. Virtually all community colleges rent 
these facilities for their community-based courses and 
services, but only four out of ten w;ere charged for that rental 
in 1976 (43.2%). In 1981, almost six out of ten colleges were 
charged for the use of off-campus facilities (58,6%). Again, 
this increase might result from the passage of "Proposition 
13" types of legislation, which prevent public agencies from 
providing facilities at no cost to other agencies. • 

College Issues 

Some changes are occurring in the staffing of community 
education courses, these changes reflec.t the development 
of community education as a special area of instruction and, 
perhaps,' the funding problems that affect community ^ 
colleges in 1981. 

Jn the new naMonal^tudy, only about one-third (34%) of 
. the colleges usually employed regular faculty to teach 
communityjeducation courses (compared to 43.6% in 1976). 
Also, almost half of the colleges (47.8%)l had established ( 
formal qualifications for the templqyment^of community 
educators (compared to 38% in* 1976)^ These findings 
indicate that community education is becoming recognized 
as a field that requires specialized staff for it^ courses arid 
services. 

Community educatipn courses need faculty with special ^ 
qualifications as instructor. However; the establishment of 
these qualifications also might enable some colleges to avoid 
the expetise of staff development programs for their 
conimunlty education faculty. It is cheaper to hire qualified 
staff than to train them. In 1981,^nly about four out of ten 
community colleges offered any kind of staff development 
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experiences in community education. Over the past five 
years, preservlce programs have actually declined in number 
(they were reported at 17.6% of the colleges in 1976, and 
only at 1 1.5% of the colleges in 1981). Inservice programs 
have shown only a slight ijKrease in number during the 
same period (from 28.6% in 1.976'to 31.7% in 1981). 

Budget limitations also.might be revealed in the use of 
volunteers to teach community education courses. Today, 
more than two-thirds of the community collegps (69.9%) 
report that they use volunteer instructors as well as paid 
faculty. In 1976, 64 percent of the responding colleges used 
voliihteer staff. * 

One final statistic concerns the development of specialized 
community education programs in community colleges. In 
the recenf survey, 35.6 percent of the responding 
administrators reported directly to the presidents of their 
institutions. This percentage indicates that community 
education courses and services have a prominent position at 
more than a third of the nation's community colleges. 
However, in 1976, 46 percent of the respondents to the 
survey reported directly to their presidents. It is conceivable, 
though indeterminable, that community education programs 
are becoming subordinate functions on community college 
campuses, instead of autonomous entities. 

Conceptual iMaes 

Community-based courses and services have many name&^ 
Table 3 shows the percentages of colleges in both sWSys 
which used five different titles for these offerings. 

Table III. 



Title of Pro|{ram 


1976% 


1981% 


(N=7S0) 


(N=209) 


Continuing Education 


25.3 


'30.6 


Community Services 


20^5 


18.7 


Community Education 


2.3 


5.7 


Instruction' 


• 7.2 


6.7 


Other* 


44.7 


■ 36.3 



It is interesting to note the promin,ence of the title 
"continuing education" because both national studies were 
^ "surveyts) of community education/community service 
programs." The least popular title^is "community education," 
which is somewhat disheartenlng'because the 1976 study 
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revealed that "coninrunity education** programs, were better 
organized than their counterparts with different titles. 
However, the growth in the use oT this title indicates a 
potential, improvement in the organization of some ^ 
\ community-based programs. 

The diversity of program titles might have affected- 
< responses to a statement that the **community 

education/community service function is really no different 
from the concepts of adult/contirluing education programs,** 
^Perhaps the community education' and community service 
respondents agreed with the statement (47,7% of all 
respondents agreed with it in 1976, and 46,9% did so in 
1981)» and perhaps the continuing education and adult 
education respondents disagteeri with it (41.3% of all 
^' respondents did so in 1W6, and 48,7% did so in 1981), But 

it is just as likely that the response pattSris were reversed. 
Regardless, sighificant discord exists about the similarity of 
♦ ^ the various types of.community-b^^ed programs. 

Despite this discord, virtually all of the respondents declare 
that their colleges are committed to community education 
when it is defined as: ** courses and activities for credit or 
noncredit% formal classroom or hon-traditional programs, 
cultural, recreational, or academic offerings specifically 
designed to meet the needs of the surrounding comuiunity 
and utilizing school, college, and other facilities, 
P<igramming is determined with Input from the community 
being served. ** In 1981, 98. 1 percent of all community 
. , education administrators agreed that their colleges were 
committed to these types of programs. Thus,' there is strong 
support for community-based, offerings in community . 
colleges,' regardless of the names which are chosen for them. 

Commimltj Assessoients 

Community input is an important tradition in community 
college programming. The literature of two-year college 
education asserts that all of the programs^ of the college are 
derived from an assessment of cpmmunlty needs. Thus, it is 
not surprising that the Roundtacble partic-lpants 
recommended that cooperative, on-going assessments of 
community needs should be utilized by community 
education administrators. Indeed, the 1981 data shows that 
almost half of the community colleges ih the nation routinely 
conduct community needs surveys or community 
characteristics surveys in conjunction with their community 
education programs. And this percentage is growing. In 
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^ 1976,. 40.2 percent of the colleges cpndiicteld these surveys* 
and 45.2 percent conducted them in 1981. ^'^ 

tommunity input also is evident |n the use of advisory 
committees and evaluation measures for community 
education planning. Growth i^ evident" in each of these uses. 
. Almost two-thirds of the responding colleges (64. 1 %)-now use 
advisory committees to "describe needs, develop programs,* 
and evaluate offerings" (compared tp 54.3% In 1976). Almost 
eight of ten colleges have developed and useij evaluation 
procedures fbr community education services (78.4% in 
1981, compared to 62.6% in 1976). These figures suggest 
diverse f^rms of community input are being provided to' 
•community education programs. - 

Conclusions 

The report of. the 1976 study concluded that "the general 
picture of community education is rosy, but its hues 
could be deepenied considerably. . ,In Xhe final analysis, the 
commitment to excellent community education exceeds its 
fulfillment in community/junior colleges. The ideas of the 
^ community education are slightly ahead of the realities. In 
1981 , some of the realities are catching up with those ideas, 
even though funding problems make the chase more 
difficult. y . ^ . . 

The realities sfeem to be catching up with the verbal 
r support for cooperation^thatlias been offered during the past 
* five years. Most notable seem to be the efforts to formally 
Icooperate with community schools, business, and industry. 
"Fbrmal" might be as emphasiz^ble as "cooperation/ Some of 
the apparent growth in cooperation simply might be the 
^ contractualization of casual agreements with local agencies. 
V However, the increased number of relationships with 
business and industry also augurs the development of "other" 
* sources of funds for community education programs. These 

sources seem especially important to the growth of these 
* * programs. * ^ 

The utilization of needs assessments, community advisory 
committees, and ev§iluation procedures are other beneficial 
realities for cbmpiunity-based courses and services. 
Community input is vital if these courses and services are 
going to prosper. ^ > 

Special staff are being Jiired to teach -community education 
courses, but they are not being developed for this purpose. 
The dearth of training experiences is unfortunate, especially 
in the rapidly changing world of community-based learnings 
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Funds need to be.prwlded fpr staff development, primarily in 
the are^ of Jnseryiw training. Forirlsd qualifications can help 
td supplant the need for preservice fy-ograms; but they have 
no impact 6]^^culty and curricula that are constantly * 
changing. ^-^^-^i. ^ ^ 

The positive^development of community education js 
tempered by the evolution of funding over the past five years. 
The reliance t)n tuition sources is almost universal today. 
Local and federal funds are becoming' less available. Other 
sources are growing, but at a slothful pace. In 1976,, the 
diversity of funding was considered to be a key to the ^ 
integrity of community education progr|ims. Undoubtedly, it 
still is, especially in the provision of community services, 
'rtiese services usually do not offer the tuition support of 

» community education courses. 

For the mpst part/ the 1981 survey affirms the rosy picture 
of community educatioji that was drawn by the 1976 study. 
Community education remains a vital component of 
community college education. Its^programs extend the 
philosophy of the college into the life of the cpmmunity. 
Increasingly, these prx>grams are mingling \yith other 
- community-based^tivities. A mutuality of effort is being • 
• developed. The success of that effort will <lepend upon the 

" ^ support that is' available to the special staff and special 

purposes of communky-based programming in the • ; 
community. Allege. ' ' ■ D 

Dr. toung is Associate Professor, Department of 
Organizationah CoimseUi^r* and Foundational 
' studies. University of Vermont, BurWigton, 
Vermont. o > 

^ Ftootaotes 

participant. AACJC/CCE National Roundtablc. February 25-27. 1981. 
Washington, DC. • ^ 

'Fn 1976. a preliminary question was asked If the respondents had formar 
agreements with any of the above agencies, and '48.9 percent answered 
affirmatively. Then they answered questlons.about the different types of 
agencies with whlph they had such agreements. The 1976 percentages have 
been revised for Table I. This revlslpn requires caution In the specific 
Interpretation of Table I. 

^hese programs did not have any formal title. Rather the office tff the Dean 
" of lristructlon was reported to be the office of community-based programs at 

these collegei#r ' * ^. 

^hese tltl^ Included Combinations of the preceding categories listed in 
^ Table 111., as well as such names as "extended." "evening." -adult." 
"developmental." "outreach." el.al. 
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Center for Cominiiiiitgr Bdacftion 
erican Asiociatlon of Commmilty 
and Jnnior Colleges 



Surrcgrof ^ 

Community Bdaoation/Commnnlty Service Programs 



PLRASR raiHt m TTPE 
I|EA2B POBWARD TO THE APPROPRIATE IHDIVIDOilL ^ , 

>Ub» of ^)T«on r»gpon«lbl< for <upT»t»lPg conmalty #duc*tlon 'J 

' i-i I I I I I I I'^i I '11 I I I I i r I I I I I I I < I I I 1 

' • " i • - 

Titl» of p»r»on r<«pon«lbl« for «irpTTl«ltMt eowtuttlty »duc*tlon 

' ' 1 \ \ 1 \ I 1 i 1 1 M jr i I M 

1. Do«* th« p«r*on n^Md *b^« Hat* other duties In Addition to •up«rTl»loc th« eottunitjr 
•ducat loo/coBBunlt/ t«rTle« procrut 

If TES, plMs« li«t «!•«• oth»t dutl«»> « 



2. ' Oo«s th« p«rsoD MMd Abort r«spcoslbl« for eowunltj «due«tloQ >rost'aM report 

dirtetlT to th» president of th*.eoll«ce? . 

• !©□ HO □ ((^) ^ 

If HO t to whOB do«t h«/sh« rtportT ^ 



Co— unity CffUggt - si uatd hor#>^ public 0£ prlrat* tvo-jtftr inttitution vhicb uctially 
off«rs •<tuc«tioD«l profrus uA »«rWc«i ip «)trtttsf«r, «rt« and leitne** or (•aenl «tudl«t 
profTUM, b) Tpc«tional/occvp«ti0^ pro^rtaa^ e) •tudtnt p«rtorm«l itnrleet, d) Doncr«4it 
tduc«tioxuLl» culturtl, «jad r«er««tion«l profraas. 

CoMmunitT- School tb« n«i(hborhood K-12 fthool vhieh serret etnUr 4A«r« chlldrra tad 
«dulU b«y« optima opportunity for •dueatiooalf cultural, r«er«atioMtl, and eirie aetirltiM. 
ProfraBBlnf ii det«rain*d with tha adrlea of a eitixan adriiory eocaittva. 

ConmmltT Educator - itaff Vro« tha eolla^, iehool» or coammity aetiraly inrolved in eithar 
taacMng, planning » or iupanrlain^ tha eotannlty adueation prograa. 

CoKgunity Education - includaa coursas and aetiritiaa for cradit or qoncredit fprsal claii- 
^ rooa or non traditional prograas, cultural « racraationalf or aeadealc of faring spacifically 
dasigntd to aaat tha needa of tha aurrounding conunity and utilising school » collaga and 
othar facilitiaa, Progracalhg ia dataralnad with input froa tha coaaunity baing aarrad. 



1. As dafinad aboTa, doas you colia^bava « coeaittaan^ to tha coaaunity education 

diaension? ] _ . 

«^ I ^lES O KOfl (70) 



Aa dafinad abora, ia thara a Cosaunity acbool in tha- collage arlaT 

TKQ son (71) 

Vhat ia the toUl enrollcent of full-tiaa and pert-tiae students at your college in tha 
fill of 19807 



(72) 



1 - 909 




0 


1,000 - 


1,999 


□ 


2,000 - 


3,099 


□ 


y.,000 - 


5,990 


□ 




SECTION n. Coaamlty Education AdainlatratioA 

The following atataaanta daseriba aoaa eoanoo aituatl(ma aneountarad in planning coaaunity 
adxIcatloQ prograas. Plaasa respond to each itaa by ^^gg^ln^gi of tha nuabarad raaponaa 
Ibdleatlng tAathar yoV agraa or disagree vlth the itaa. ^ 

Indicate whether yout 

(1) Dlaagrae atrongly (2) Dlsagraa (3) Ono^|;Uln U) Agree ^(5) Agraa atrongly 



State goTeralng bj 
tha typaa or progj 

1 2 



da should coordinate 
ta Ilatad in Section 

*■ ' (8) 



The coaaunity coXlega would loae Ite 
Vupenrlaion^and adalnlttratfoo of adult 
education or ooaaunlty aducatloo prograas 
if there ware cooperation with other 
^ affenclea^ 

12 3X5 (9, 



State laglslatui^a ahould prorlda state 
funds to support coaaunity collage/ 
coasnml^ achool prograaa 

3 4 5*^ 

Beeauae coaaunity collegaa and coaonmlty 
schools are coapeting for tha«aa»a tax 
dollar, they will not c^parate in ' , 
offarlng coaaunity adueatlra prograaa 



1 



(15) 



Coaaunity oollegaa ahould offer or assist 
In aaking arrangaaante for appropriate 
aet^cea and aotlrltiea raquaatad by the 
coaanmlty 

1 2 3* 4 5 ^10) 



The AACJC and ite Cowunity Education 
Canter ahould play a aajor role In 
aneouraflnl coaaunity oollagaa to bacoaa 
aora actlTa in tha coaavnlty aarrlce area 

12 3 4 5 (16)' 



The laws In tha state do no provide 
for odoperation and coordination with 
other aganolea 

12-345 



In^aphasiting conualty education and 
coMranl^ aarrlca In coaaunl^ oollegaa 
are faking on to^iM«y funotlona that- 
ahould br parforsad by othar ^oiaunlty 
aganolea 

^ (17) 
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Coflttunltj ooIl«c«a thould h«lp Inltiit* 
Qoanaitj tehool proframa la th«lr tr«» 
bj prorldlBi »0M p«rfonn«l and toM 

^ 2 3 4^5 (12) 

It It •duetUoxwllj b«n«rielftl to th« 
coaauaitj if tbtr* la op«n eocpttltloo 
b«tv*«n connmity coll«f«a t&d othar 
ftftDolaa offarltLf comnmlty aduMtlm 
profr«M aueh a a thoaa llattd In 
Saotlon I 



(13) 



Tba, lda« of cpMnmlty aducatlon/eoMunltx 
aaiVlea la atronfly aubacrlbad to hj 
thla Inatitutlon . 



5 



(18) 



Tha eoannlty adueAtlon/eoanRinlty aarrlea 
funetlra la raally no diffarant frop tha 
eoaeapta of adult/eoottnulQc adueatloo 
profrasa . 



5 



(19) 



SICtlOH III. Charaetariatlea o,^^CoaB^mlt7 Edueatl'on 

For aaeh charaetariatle llatad, j^^^^^iSfiX ^* nuabar raapoaaaa, althar; 



(1) 



(2) 



NO 



(3) PUnnad for 1981-82 



Ata tbara fors&l qualifications for 
eoasunlty adueatora? 

1 3 



(20) \ 



Can aalarlaa for ccmunXtT^ ^eatora 
ba paid ^ototl7 bjr eoounlty eq^afaa, 
eosaunltj aehoolay or othar •gt^ 
1 2 »3 

(21) 



Doaa tha cowninlty eollaca^offar a 
tralnlnf pf£rvi for proapaetlTa 
eo^yunlty aAeatora? 

f 12 3 (22) ' 

Ara eoaiunlty adueatora usually ra(ular 
faculty froa tha eoaaunlty eollaca or 
tha eoBsunlty aehool? 

, 12 3 

(23) 



Poaa all eoonml^ aducitlon ataff 
partlelpata In an In-aarrlca ^ 
training prograa? 

' 2 3 (241 

Do^oaaunity adueJi^ra Ineluda faculty 
ffoB tha eoamsiltjor froa othar 
aynelaat 

Doaa tba eonunltj Mueatlon procran 
• uia Toluntaar Inatruetora u wal^ u 
paid Inatruetora? 

1 ■ 2 3 



(26) 



Hara araluatloe procaduraa baan 
dtralopad and uiad for coasunlty 
adueatlon aarrleaa? 

• ' ' (27) 

Haa a CGODnity adTlaor/ eoaalttaa 
baan foraad to daaerlba naa^!, 
daralop pro^roMt and araluata * 
offarlncaT 

' ' ' (M) 

la thara a olaarly Idantlf labia 
adminlatratlTa unit for coordina- 
tion of eoammlty adueatlon profraaa? 

1 2 3 („, 

Haa a apaelflc policy baan daralopad 
for funding tba coaaunity aducatlcn 
profraaf 

^ ' ' (30) 



Doaa tba eoteunlty coIlagaU coammlty 
adueatlon profraa dapand on eooparatlon 
^batvaan coanunlty 6oIla^a| eoaounlty 
achoola and otbar afanclaa? 

' ' ' (31) \ 

la a coawmlty naada aurray or coaaunlty 
charaetariatlea aurray routlnaly dona In 
conjunction vlth tha coasunlty adueatlon 
profraaT ^ 



1 



(32) 



Coounity adueatloo prografea ara aatlaatad 
to InTolTa hcv aany eoaaunlty Msbara In 
tba ealandar yaar 1980<41? 



favar than 1,000 


□ (1) 


1,000 - 9,999 


ff(2) 


9,999 - 19,999 


□ (3) 


20,000 - 29,999 


□ U) 


orar 30,000 


□ (5) 



(33) 
* 

15> Tba abora nuabar of partlolpanta rapra- 
aant approzlaataly vhat pareantafa of 
tba populatlcQ VLth tba local araa aarrad 

I , by tha eollaga (d^atrlct, city, county)? 

laaa than 1.0^ 
froa 1 .0 ||o 5.0% 
froa^.O to 10.0^ 
orar 




^7 



SECTIOX IT. tjifg of Coop*r*tlon ^ 
^ PlM«* r««po&d to Um followUf lUk« bj g^SSSj^ifiUSS °f thf •pproprUU r«sponsf s. 



Oft etspd* ftcilitiff tj-« us«d to 
offvr co«auiilt7 •duc«tioo pro(r«JU 



IBS □ K) □ 



(35) 



If qufftlon 1 if^TES, if t fit eh*r(«<l 
for }up of ftcilitiff? 

If t f«« if eharc«d, if th« f«« 
bfti«d. on 

DU»b«r tnroUvd □ ^^^(37) 
*fl«t waUl f»» □ (l)(3^ 

Nam th« uniTvrtity or SUU D«p«rtB«nt 
CvoUr for Ooacunity Edue«tioD that ftrrtf 
your trM _ 



If th«r« • fonal *fr*«Mot b«ttf««a tht 
co«»inltj eollff* «Dd U7 of tht foUoviBf 
AfCDCiff conc«nliic coop*rmtlo& la off|rlzif 
cowunlty •ducation procrutT Ch«ck thott 
vith which thf collfg* eoop*rmt4f. 



co«BUZilt7 fchool (K-12) * 

p«rkj Ic r*cr«atioo profr«Bs 

••aior citi««n profr«ma 

public hMlth «g«Dc^«s 
Idtntify 



□<'l«) 



public librarif* 
bufififff ud industry 
rtliglous institutioDf 
ciTic & fraternal orc«niutioni 
oth«r coUfftf and 4miT«r«iti«f 



If quvftioa 5 if TCSt plau* «Aclof« a 
copy of th« *fr«a»«tiCr"V 

^ ^ 



SECTION V. Fundiof and Policy in Conwity Education 

Pl««*« rafpond to tha following itaa by checking ona of tha appropriata rafponfaf. 



r 



Ara ftata fuodf for adult adueation 
adminiatarad thnnifh: ^ 

a) K-12 achool diftrictf Q (1)^gj 

b) T\«;-ya»r collat«f □ (1)^^) 

c) othar (plaafa f pacify) □ (1)^^^^ 



2. Doaf your atata bara fpacific laeif- 
latioD fupportiof coanaity adueation 
or comualty fchoolf? 

•rasO(U (2) ^j^j 

3. Ara coMunlty collafaa alifibla to 
racaira thaaa fundsT 

*If 7«St plaa«a ancloaa a copy of th'a^ 
laflslatioo. 



5. 



rro« what sourcaf do you obtain financing 
of coasunity education profrana? • 

a") tuition. □ (1)^^^^ 

local tax fundf ^^^tj (1). 



b) 
c) 
d) 
a) 



ftata tax fundf 
fadaral fuodf 



(1) 
□ (V 



(£5) 
(56) 



Othar (plaaaa fpedf^) □ (1)^^,j 



D6af tha collaca board of truitaaa baTa 
any policy stataaant that aneourafaa. 
coasunity adueation actiTltiaf? ^ -r 

• ns Qd) iioa(2) 

*If yaf, plaafa anclota « copy of tha policy 
ftitaMnt. 



SXCtlOA Tl, Plunlaf for^t futur* 

S«rTle4« that har* b««n otNnd by tbt AAQJC C«oUr for Cosainitr Education to Aayo^^i^ation 
MaUra ara Itatad balov, 

Xx^cata bj g^^Sllfi^^U tboaa jom fitkd ^ » / ^ 

(1) Koat ustful (2) Oatful . (3) Uaat .ustful . ' 



CaoUr ataff 

Tlalta to InatlUitio&a f 2 

raaoUrea aailaianca "at 

vorkahopa aiwi coa- 

faraDc«ta 12 

llalaotf vlth othtr coaunltr 
a<h}catlco groups at atata 
aad natlooal laral 1 2 



3s 



2, 



Co^araDqja 
' aUU 



rafiozml 
natlooal 



(59) 



(60) 



(61) 



(62) 
(63) 



(64)" 



hiblicatioo* V 

IntaVfae^ Kavaltttar 

' Special Raporta ^ 1 ^ 

Hla loan aerrica 1 
r * 

InforaatioQ Bank ^ ;^ 

Cotaunltj collega pHgr«u/ 
cootacta ^ 

Cooparatlra a^x^eaanta 
vlUt otbar a(anci«a 1 



M65) 
^ (66) 
^ (6^7) 
^ (6?) 



'(69) 
^(70)5^ 



ratttnf^ aarvlcaa aaadad froa AACJC for cqaaialty aducation daralopaeot In c<)c3unlt7 c^ltfea. 



Idaoilfy critical iaavaa, diraotlona and tranda la coacnmliy adticatloo that AACJC should 
I i2poo du^n^ the naxt thraa to flva years. ' & l 



• OCT -9 J98T 

i^l^^'f fo; j,,for College, 

^ Powo!! Lfbr^ry -Building ^ 
University of California ' 
tos Angeles. California miA 
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